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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE 

In  this  brief  account  of  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  finally  resulted  in  Russia's  political,  economic, 
and  military  collapse,  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  ancien  regime  as  well  as  of  what  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Bolshevism."  Though  the  rule  of 
autocracy  had  failed  to  move  with  the  times,  and  is  in  many 
ways  to  blame  for  the  disaster  which  befell  my  unfortunate 
country,  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  readers  that  Russia  is 
still  in  a  state  of  development,  in  which  the  slightest  exaggeration 
of  democratic  principles  constitutes  a  danger.  As  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  Russia's  future.  New  facts  alter  the  situa- 
tion almost  daily ;  some  possibilities  to  which  I  alluded  when 
I  was  completing  the  writing  of  this  book  in  February  1918 
have  already  materialized.  We  have  witnessed  the  change 
"  from  autocracy  to  Bolshevism,"  but  now  we  can  already 
feel  certain  that  the  political  pendulum  is  reaching  the  limit 
of  its  swing  and  that  it  will  presently  begin  to  move  in  the 
contrary  direction. 
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From  Autocracy  to  Bolshevism 


I 

A    SHORT    SKETCH    OF    RUSSIA'S 
HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  in  this 
country  about  the  Russian  Revolution,  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  the  British  people  has  been  able  to  form  a  correct 
idea  as  to  what  were  the  actual  circumstances  which  led  Russia 
up  to  this  disastrous  event  and  its  even  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences. It  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  although  the  Press 
has  furnished  much  accurate  information  concerning  the  recent 
developments  in  Russia,  that  the  true  sequence  of  events  is 
unknown  to  many.  Russia  differs  greatly  from  the  other 
States  of  Europe,  and  in  order  to  understand  her  psychology 
one  must  possess  some  acquaintance  with  the  historical  influences 
which  have  affected  social  conditions,  and  with  the  state  of 
affairs  which  existed  in  Court,  military,  and  Government  circles, 
as  well  as  in  the  different  classes  of  the  population  before  and 
during  this  war. 

The  chief  factor  which  retarded  the  development  of  Rmssia 
was  the  Tartar  invasion  (1238-1462).  The  struggle  to  free 
herself  from  these  oppressors  absorbed  Russia's  energy,  and 
for  a  long  time  prevented  her  becoming  a  strong  and  united 
State.  When  the  Tartar  rule  had  finally  been  shaken  off, 
and  the  Tsars  of  Moscow  had  united  the  many  small  Russian 
principalities  under  their  sceptre,  Russia  began  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  her  Western  neighbours,  and  to  acquire  mutual 
interests  through  the  development  of  commerce.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  trade  between  Russia  and  England  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Nevertheless,  Russia  has  in  many 
respects  remained  far  behind  Western  Europe. 

The  greatest  effort  to  model  Russia  upon  more  advanced 
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countries  was  made  by  Peter  the  Great  (i  689-1 725).  In  the 
days  when  this  monarch  came  to  the  throne  the  government 
was  an  absolute  autocracy.  The  Russian  nobility,  or  Boyars, 
had  played  a  prominent  part  during  the  rule  of  the  first  Tsars  of 
Moscow,  but  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1533-84)  had  executed  great 
numbers  of  them  during  his  Reign  of  Terror,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  the  Russian  nobility  has  never  played  a  really 
important  part  as  an  organized  body.  Peter  the  Great  returned 
home  after  his  stay  in  Holland  and  England,  and  proceeded 
to  change  the  customs  of  his  own  country  by  force.  Till  then 
the  women  had  been  treated  very  much  as  in  Eastern  countries  ;" 
they  enjoyed  practically  no  freedom,  and  were  seldom  shown 
to  anybody  outside  their  fathers'  and  husbands'  houses.  Peter 
ordered  "  Assemblies  "  to  be  held  at  his  Court,  at  which  his 
courtiers  were  forced  to  appear  with  their  wives  and  daughters  ; 
men  were  made  to  shave  their  beards,  and  both  sexes  were  com- 
pelled to  dress  in  the  European  fashion  of  the  day.  Peter 
the  Great's  most  interesting  measure  was  the  division  of  all 
his  subjects  into  classes.  Every  one  was  classed  either  as  a 
nobleman,  a  meshchanin — i.e.  a  townsman — or  else  a  peasant. 
These  were  the  three  principal  classes,  but  further  subdivision 
was  provided  for.  A  meshckanin,  for  example,  could  have  the 
dignity  of  a  merchant  or  an  honorary  citizen  conferred  upon  him. 
The  idea  of  nobility  acquired  a  much  wider  signification  than 
is  usual,  and  this  dignity  could  be  attained  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  State.  The  principal  privilege  of  this 
class  in  those  days  consisted  in  the  right  to  own  land,  with  the 
peasants  who  lived  upon  it.  Peter's  object,  when  granting 
nobility  on  this  wide  scale,  was  to  encourage  every  man  to  give 
his  services  to  the  State.  Any  one  who  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  Army,  or  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  major- 
general  in  the  Civil  Service,  which  was  also  divided  into  ranks, 
became  a  hereditary  noble.  To  encourage  the  nobility  to  serve, 
a  law  was  passed  which  admitted  to  Court  only  those  nobles, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  had  attained  equivalent 
rank  in  those  services  of  the  State  which  bestowed  the  dignity 
of  noble.  These  laws,  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great  more  than 
'  two  hundred  years  ago,  gave  the  Russian  Court  a  bureaucratic 
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character,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  system 
still  survived,  practically  in  its  original  form,  in  the  days  of 
Nicholas  II.  Latterly  the  nobility  of  each  Province  (Govern- 
ment) formed  a  Corporation,  with  an  elected  Marshal  of  Nobility 
at  its  head,  and  each  subdivision  of  a  Province  {Uyezd)  also 
had  its  elected  Marshal  of  Nobihty.  Whilst  the  Government 
Marshals  were  purely  representative,  the  Uyezd  Marshals  had 
administrative  duties  also.  Nothing  much  need  be  said  about 
the  merchants,  the  honorary  citizens,  or  the  townsfolk.  The 
two  former  had  certain  privileges,  but  did  not  form  a  very 
numerous  body,  and  as  to  the  latter,  all  the  rest  of  the  population 
which  was  not  of  the  peasant  class  belonged  to  this  category. 

The  peasants  formed  the  most  numerous  class  in  Russia,  and 
to-day  represent  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  A 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  class  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
understand  how  the  question  of  "  the  land  for  the  peasants  " 
has  come  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, and  how  useful  it  was  to  the  parties  in  power  after  the 
Revolution,  in  their  endeavours  to  win  the  masses  to  their  cause. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  land  belonged  to  the  Princes  and 
Boyars.  The  poor  men  worked  on  the  land,  lived  on  their 
masters'  estates,  and  gained  their  livelihood  from  the  share 
which  they  enjoyed  of  the  profits.  The  peasants  were  not 
considered  slaves,  and  it  often  happened  that  a  man  who  was 
not  content  with  his  life  wandered  away  to  work  for  another 
employer.  As  these  frequent  changes  were  sometimes  very 
inconvenient  to  the  landowners,  the  right  of  the  peasants  to 
change  their  abode  became  restricted,  and  in  Boris  Godounoff's 
reign  (1598-1605)  this  right  was  only  enjoyed  by  the  peasants 
on  one  day  in  the  year.  Boris  Godounoff  aboHshed  this  last 
right,  and,  perhaps  without  definitely  foreseeing  the  result, 
made  the  peasants  their  masters'  property  by  tying  them  to  ■ 
the  land.  Justice  hardly  existed  in  those  days,  and  the  peasants 
were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II  (1762-96)  that  the  serfdom  of  the 
peasantry  was  legalized.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  until 
the  year  1861,  when  the  Tsar  Alexander  II,  surnamed  "the- 
Liberator,"  freed  the  peasants  from  their  slavery.    Before  this 
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a  landowner  could  sell  his  peasants  with  or  without  land ;  he 
could  sell  a  man  apart  from  his  family ;  he  could  order  any 
of  his  serfs  to  marry  the  girl  he  chose  to  indicate,  providing 
the  latter  was  his  serf  as  well ;  he  was  not  liable  to  punishment 
even  if  he  killed  his  peasants.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
peasants  were  given  their  liberty  by  their  masters.  In  these 
cases,  as  they  owned  no  land,  they  were  considered  to  have 
joined  the  class  of  townsfolk.  When  Alexander  II  decided  to 
hberate  the  peasants,  he  set  himself  a  very  difficult  task.  Russia 
is  an  agricultural  country,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  bulk  of  her  population  lives  in  the  villages  and  works  on 
the  land.    The  towns  in  Russia  are  comparatively  few  and  far 

X  apart ;  industry  is  undeveloped  as  compared  with  Western 
Europe.  In  the  days  of  Alexander  11.  peasants  did  not  live  on 
farms  or  in  separate  houses,  but  in  villages,  which  consisted  of 
a  mass  of  wooden  huts,  built,  as  a  general  rule,  on  either  side  of 
a  single  road.  Many  of  the  villages  were  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  landlords'  houses,  so  that  those  workmen  needed 
in  the  house,  stables,  gardens,  etc.,  might  be  close  at  hand.  It 
would  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  set  the  peasants  free  and 
to  tell  them  that  they  might  go  wherever  they  wished.  They 
would  certainly  have  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  would  have  been 
compelled  to  work  for  their  former  masters.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  land  round  their 
villages,  and  they  were  made  to  pay  the  State  for  this  land 
by  instalments.  The  landlords,  who  were  thus  forced  to  part 
with  their  serfs,  and  with  some  of  their  land,  were  compensated 
by  the  State  on  a  scale  which  amply  rewarded  them  for  their 
loss,  and  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  hire  the  necessary 
labour.  In  most  cases,  unfortunately,  they  squandered  this 
money  during  the  next  few  years,  forgetting  that  it  was  a  substi- 
tute for  what  the  Government  had  taken  from  them.  Those 
who  can  remember  that  period  say  that  the  restaurants  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  never  did  such  good  business  as  in 
these  years.  Thus,  indirectly,  the  liberation  of  the  peasants 
greatly  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  landowners.  The  great 
defect  of  the  scheme  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of 

^  land  was  allotted  to  each  village  as  common  property  belonging 
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to  the  village  community.     In  those  days  it  may  have  been 
extremely  difficult    to    foresee   the    results,  but  nowdays   the 
drawbacks  of  this  system  are  quite  evident.     The  village  com- 
munities divided  the  available  land  into  equal  parts,  according 
to  the  number  of  male  members  or  "  souls,"  leaving  any  piece 
of  forest  or  pasture  belonging  to  the  village  as  common  property. 
From  time  to  time,  as  the  number  of  "  souls  "  varied,  the  land 
had  to  be  redistributed,  and  no  peasant  was  sure  of  keeping 
his  piece  after  the  next  distribution.     Naturally  his  interest 
in  the  land  was  diminished,  and  the  otherwise  diligent  worker 
became  careless  about  his  temporary  property,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  taken  away  from  him,  and  that  he  might  receive 
an  allotment  which  had  belonged  to  some  lazy  neighbour.     It 
even  became  customary  to  give  the  worst-cultivated  pieces  to 
the  better  workers,  so  as  to  secure  more  even  results.     Originally 
the  land  distributed  to  the  peasants  had  been  plentiful,  but 
gradually   the  population   increased,   although,   naturally,   the 
land  did  not  grow.     If  the  peasants  had  been  owners  matters 
would  very  probably  have  turned  out  very  differently.    The 
better  workers  would  have  gradually  bought  the  land  belonging 
to  their  less  diligent  neighbours,  and  in  each  family  the  owner 
would  have  left  his  property  to  one  of  his  sons,  whilst  the  others 
would   have   turned   to   trades   and   other   occupations.    Pre- 
sumably a  class  of  farmers  would  have  sprung  up  which  might 
have  raised  the  agricultural  standard  of  the  Empire,  whereas 
the  disinherited  offspring  of  the  peasant  class  might  have  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  developing  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  country.    As  matters  fell  out,  every  man  born  in  the  village 
considered  that  he  was  bound  some  day  to  be  a  landholder, 
and  it  was  a  comparative  exception  if  a  peasant  left  his  village 
in  search  of  some  other  means  of  gaining  a  liveUhood.     The 
Government  was  of  course  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  peasant 
question  was  a  growing  problem,  and  attempted  to  improve 
the  situation  by  various  ameliorative  measures.     Land  belonging 
to  the  State  in  Siberia  was  distributed  to  those  peasants  who 
were  wiUing  to  emigrate,  and  the  Government  supervised  the 
institution  of  a  Peasants'  Bank,  which  bought  up  estates  and 
sold   them  on   favourable  terms  to  the  village  communities. 
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Nevertheless,  all  these  measures  were  insufficient  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  only  effective  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  allow  peasants  to  become  actual  owners, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  village  communities.  But  in  its  extra- 
ordinary shortsightedness  the  Russian  Government  refused  for 
a  long  time  to  take  this  step.  In  the  meanwhile  the  position 
of  the  peasants  became  further  complicated.  After  the  year 
1861  the  peasant  population  was  quite  content  with  its  lot, 
and  the  habit  of  work  was  still  strong  ;  but  gradually  the  defects 
of  the  common  property  system  began  to  tell.  Lazy,  useless 
members  of  the  community  lived  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  drunkenness.  Education  scarcely 
existed,  and  although  the  Government  opened  schools  in  many 
villages,  progress  was  very  slow.  To  the  present  day  education 
has  never  been  made  compulsory,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such 
a  measure  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Never- 
theless, during  the  last  ten  years  before  the  war  the  number 
of  men  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  had  considerably 
diminished.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  I  am  able  to  state  from  my 
experience  as  a  soldier  that  in  1906  the  average  percentage  of 
recruits  who  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  was 
about  30,  whereas  in  1914  it  was  about  half  as  great.  Many 
others  could  do  little  more  than  write  their  own  names. 

The  curriculum  taught  in  the  village  schools  consisted  of 
religion,  reading,  writing,  simple  arithmetic,  elementary  history, 
and  geography.  Many  village  schools  were  founded,  and  often 
maintained,  by  the  neighbouring  landowners,  but  the  peasants 
seldom  showed  any  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them.  Parents  were  generally  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their 
children  might  profit  in  later  life  by  the  education  they  had 
enjoyed.  I  remember  a  case  in  the  Peterhof  district,  in  a  village 
where  the  school  had  been  founded  in  1891,  and  maintained 
by  the  owner  of  an  estate.  The  only  contribution  which  had 
been  asked  from  the  peasants  was  that  the  school  building 
should  be  kept  in  repair.  In  previous  years  the  community 
had  fulfilled  this  duty,  but  in  1914,  when  this  matter  had  to  be 
attended  to,  the  village  actually  voted  in  favour  of  closing  the 
school,  rather  than  pay  the  trifling  cost  of  repair.     Luckily  this 
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decision  was  revised  after  the  authorities  had  employed  their 
influence  toward  that  end. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  relations  between  the  landed  proprietors 
and  the  peasants  had  by  no  means  improved.  As  land  grew 
comparatively  scarce  the  neighbouring  estates,  often  rich  and 
well  cultivated,  were  eyed  with  envy  by  the  villagers.  "  If, 
when  our  grandfathers  were  freed,  the  landowners  were  forced 
to  give  them  land,  why  are  they  not  compelled  to  hand  over 
more  land  to  the  now  more  numerous  population  ?  "  This  was 
the  reasoning  of  the  uneducated  villagers,  who,  by  the  existing 
system,  had  been  led  to  consider  that  any  member  of  their 
class  had  a  right  to  own  land,  simply  because  he  happened  to 
be  born  a  peasant. 

The  description  I  have  given  of  the  agrarian  conditions  of 
Russia  shows  that  it  was  the  communal  system  of  land-tenure 
which  was  responsible  for  the  hostility  of  the  peasants  toward 
the  landowners.  The  land  problem  exists  in  all  European 
countries,  but  in  no  country  have  the  peasants  been  provided 
for  by  the  State  as  in  Russia.  They  possessed  land  of  their 
own,  and  were  not  compelled  to  work  on  farms  rented  from  the 
landowners,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  countries.  The  land- 
owners of  Russia  possessed  much  less  land  than  the  peasants, 
yet  they  produced  more  than  all  the  peasants  put  together. 
Undoubtedly  the  aboHtion  of  the  commune  would  have  greatly 
raised  the  agricultural  standard  of  the  Empire,  and  if  this 
measure  had  come  in  time  it  would  have  deprived  Utopians 
and  traitors  of  a  powerful  weapon,  which  they  employed  to 
disorganize  the  country  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  bulk  of  the  population  shows 
that  their  educational  and  intellectual  standard  was  necessarily 
very  low.  As  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  vodka,  was  extremely  cheap, 
drink-shops  sprang  up  in  the  villages,  and  getting  drunk  became 
the  principal  village  pastime.  Savings  used  to  vanish  rapidly, 
and  drunkenness  was  the  plague  of  village  life.  When  M.  Witte 
was  Minister  of  Finance  he  decided  to  prevent  the  private  dis- 
tilling of  cheap  and  often  poisonous  intoxicating  liquor,  the 
5ale  of  which  had  until  then  been  unrestricted.     He  proposed 
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to  make  the  sale  of  vodka  a  Government  monopoly,  to  tax 
this  product,  and  to  combine  the  aims  of  increasing  the  Imperial 
revenue  and  of  freeing  the  liquor  trade  from  deleterious  alcoholic 
products.  This  scheme  was  adopted,  and  unfortunately  its 
first  object — i.e.  the  increase  of  the  revenue — was  greatly  abused. 
During  the  last  few  years  before  the  war  the  vodka  tax  was 
actually  yielding  the  Government  a  billion  roubles  yearly 
(£100,000,000),  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  population.  The  Government  systematically 
encouraged  drink.  Most  villages  had  their  Government  drink- 
shops,  in  which  the  actual  consumption  of  liquor  was  prohibited  ; 
hence  the  peasant  used  often  to  drink  the  vodka  he  had  just 
purchased  out  of  the  bottle,  outside  the  shop,  without  even 
waiting  to  take  it  home.  The  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  vodka 
led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  drunkenness.  Sunday  was 
the  favourite  day  for  these  excesses,  and  I  have  often  seen 
intoxicated  men  lying  asleep  in  the  ditches,  into  which  they 
had  casually  fallen  on  their  way  home  from  the  Government 
drink-shops.  Church  holidays,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
Russia,  were  observed  quite  as  religiously  as  Sundays.  No 
work  was  done  on  these  days,  and  drunkenness  usually  took 
its  place.  I  know  a  village  which  had  its  holiday  on  October 
1st,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without  a  fire  breaking  out  on  that 
day  owing  to  some  drunken  carelessness.  As  the  houses  were 
all  built  of  wood,  with  straw  roofs,  and  stood  quite  close  to  each 
other,  the  celebration  of  the  holiday  often  meant  that  a  great 
part  of  the  village  had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  Russian  peasants 
used  to  be  extremely  religious,  although,  owing  to  their  ignor- 
ance, their  reUgion  was  closely  akin  to  superstition  ;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  village  priests  possessed 
a  very  low  educational  standard,  prevented  the  Church  from 
exerting  any  deep  moral  influence  over  the  populace.  Nearly 
the  whole  rural  population  went  to  church  on  Sundays,  but 
drinking  began  immediately  afterwards.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that,  when  the  vodka  monopoly  was  introduced,  either 
M.  Witte  or  any  one  else  had  foreseen  the  sad  results  it  would 
entail ;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  any  sohd  body  of  public  opinion 
had  existed  in  Russia,  and  the  facts  li9.d  become  more  widely 
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known,  the  educated  classes  would  certainly  have  persuaded 
the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  system.  As  it  was,  the 
temptation  to  retain  the  enormous  profits  derived  from  the 
monopoly  induced  the  Government  to  conclude  that  drunken- 
ness in  the  villages  was  due  to  absence  of  education  or  other 
reasons.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II 
was  anxious  to  reduce  the  sale  of  vodka,  especially  during  the 
last  years  before  this  war,  but  nothing  was  done  until  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914. 

After  the  agrarian  troubles  of  1905,  the  Government  at  last 
decided  to  give  the  peasants  a  chance  to  become  the  owners 
of  their  land.  They  were  given  the  option  either  of  remaining 
in  the  village  community  or  of  receiving  each  his  own  share. 
The  result  was  that  many  villages  unanimously  accepted  the 
second  alternative,  and  in  most  other  cases  many  of  the  peasants 
left  the  community.  The  interest  which  the  new  owners  took 
in  their  holdings  was  plainly  apparent.  Unfortunately  this 
measure  came  too  late.  Had  it  come  earlier  it  would  have 
rendered  the  country  an  immense  service.  The  man  who  per- 
suaded the  Tsar  to  take  this  step  was  the  Prime  Minister, 
Stolypine,  whilst  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  was  entrusted 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Krivosheyn. 


II 

THE   OLD  REGIME 

In  comparing  the  social  conditions  of  Great  Britain  with  those 
of  Russia,  the  chief  difference  which  strikes  one  is  the  absence 
of  a  numerous  educated  middle  class  in  the  latter  country.  In 
Great  Britain  the  middle  classes  are  the  backbone  of  the  country. 
Although  in  Russia  the  old  aristocracy  existed  from  a  society 
point  of  view,  it  certainly  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  class 
of  the  population,  and  it  was  in  many  ways  interwoven  with 
the  bureaucracy.  In  reality  there  was  a  comparatively  small 
bureaucratic  class,  which  administered  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  a  very  small  middle  class  or  bourgeoisie,  from  which 
a  portion  of  the  lower  bureaucracy  was  drawn  ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  population  consisted  of  the  uneducated  masses,  who 
had  practically  no  voice  whatever  in  the  government  of  their 
country. 

The  Russian  Government,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  differed 
greatly  from  most  of  the  other  Governments  of  Europe.  I 
have  often  heard  the  idea  expressed  that  Russia  was  governed 
by  an  absolutely  despotic  system,  in  which  the  supreme  power 
was  the  appanage,  not  of  the  Tsar  but  of  certain  classes  which 
oppressed  the  others,  and  that  no  justice  existed  for  the  poor 
and  weak.  This  is  quite  incorrect.  Legislation  in  Russia  ^ 
had  maintained  a  comparatively  high  standard  of  perfection 
ever  since  the  days  of  Alexander  II  {1855-81). 

The  judicial  reforms  of  1864,  which  closely  followed  the 
liberation  of  the  peasants,  provided  justice  for  all  classes  alike, 
although  the  upper  classes  retained  certain  slight  privileges. 
The  only  real  exception  was  that  of  the  Jews.*  They  were 
deprived  of  many  rights  which  other  Russians  enjoyed.  Jews 
were  allowed  to  live  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire,  were 
precluded  from  owning  land,  either  as  members  of  a  peasant 

»  That  is,  those  of  the  race  who  professed  the  Jewish  faith. 

ts 
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community  or  as  landowners,  could  not  become  Civil  officials 
nor  attain  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  Army,  and  no  Jew  was 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Guards.  The  Russian  Jews  have 
always  hated  the  Government ;  they  did  much  to  foment  the 
Revolution,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about  the 
subsequent  disasters. 

It  was  by  no  means  impossible  for  a  peasant  to  get  into  another 
class  provided  he  had  enjoyed  sufficient  education,  and  had 
managed  to  become  an  officer  in  the  Army  or  a  Government 
official.  Of  course  such  cases  were  comparatively  rare.  The 
great  masses  of  the  population  bore  the  distinct  stamp  of  an 
immeasurably  lower  class,  owing  to  their  lack  of  education 
and  the  conditions  of  their  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  "  man  of  the  people  "  considered  himself  to  be  an 
inferior  being,  and  he  did  not  expect  the  gentleman  to  treat 
him  as  an  equal,  although  he  may  often  have  envied  him. 

The  opinion  prevalent  in  Western  Europe,  that  the  lowerr,  |,^ 
classes  were  oppressed  in  Russia,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  any  deepi;  '^ 
knowledge  of  our  country.  Most  people  know  Russia  onlyit 
from  novels  and  sensational  literature,  in  which  despotic  tyranny 
and  Siberia  play  a  prominent  part.  Others,  who,  in  spite  of 
having  visited  Russia,  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  thorough  insight  into  general  conditions,  profess  to  be  experts 
on  the  subject,  judging  by  hearsay  and  external  appearances. 
During  the  year  1917  I  read  the  reports  of  the  Petrograd  corres- 
pondents of  the  London  newspapers  with  great  interest,  and  I 
can  mention  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  as  a  man  who 
has  thoroughly  understood  the  character  of  Russia  as  a  nation. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  lower  classes  had  the  right  and  the  ^ 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  justice ;  but  they  had  an  original  y 
iconception  of  their  rights,  founded  exclusively  on  a  desire  for 
'material  gain  at  the  expense  of  self-respect.  In  cases  of  assault 
the  law  provided  the  alternative  of  two  sentences,  a  fine  (of 
the  nature  of  compensation)  or  imprisonment,  the  alternative 
to  be  determined  by  the  plaintiff,  the  usual  line  being  twenty- 
five  roubles  {£2  los.)  ;  and  it  rarely  happened  that  a  peasant 
decided  to  demand  the  imprisonment  of  his  assailant  in 
preference  to  taking  the   money. 
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It  certainly  Was  impossible  for  any  one,  no  matter  how  high 
his  rank  may  have  been,  to  evade  justice  after  having  infringed 
the  rights  of  an  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peasants  had 
no  respect  for  other  people's  rights  or  property,  and  when 
trespassers  Or  poachers  were  caught  on  landowners'  estates  the 
legal  penalties  were  so  slight  that  they  did  not  prevent  the 
culprits  from  repeating  such  offences. 

3<The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Government  was  the  absolute 
V  standstill  of  the  system.  Apart  from  comparatively  minor 
modifications  the  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  of  Peter  the  Great's 
days  still  survived  in  those  of  Nicholas  II.  The  only  great 
steps  towards  reform  were  taken  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
This  Tsar  had  very  broad  views*  The  Uberation  of  the  peasants 
was  a  great  and  noble  act,  and  it  is  known  that  if  Alexander 
had  not  been  murdered  by  a  Nihilist,  Russia  would  have  been 
granted  a  genuine  Constitution. 

The  failure  to  move  with  the  times  brought  Russia  to  the 

disaster  of  1917.      The  son  and    successor    of    Alexander  II, 

Alexander   III   (1881-94),  was  opposed  to   all  Hberal  reforms, 

for  the  fact   that    his  father's    broad  views  had  ended  in  his 

assassination    resulted  in  a  beUef   that  the  firm  and  merciless 

J  *     suppression  of  any  signs  of  liberahsm  was  the  only  policy  which 

could  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.      Alexander  III 

was  a  powerful,  strong-willed  man,  and  his  iron  grip  kept  Russia 

in  order  during  his  Hfe.     In  the  meanwhile  the  revolutionary 

propaganda   was   rapidly   spreading.    Naturally   the   question 

arises :    Of   whom   did   the    revolutionary    elements    consist  ? 

They  consisted  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  of  the  lower 

classes  who,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  school  and  university 

education,  had  managed  to  rise  above  the  ignorant  masses, 

thanks  to  their    natural    capacity  and    energy,   but,   having 

acquired  a  higher  standard  of  Uving,  were  yet  without  the 

means  of  subsistence  in  their  new  surroundings.    They  struggled 

on,  bitterly  hating  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  very  frequently 

employed  their  energies  in  plotting  and  scheming  against  the 

existing  regime.      This  class  of  persons  was  known  by  the  name 

of  intelligentsia  (intellectuals),  and  many  Jews  belonged  to  it. 

Such  people  formed  a  class  apart,  as  they  had  lost  touch  with 
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their  former  surroundings,  considering  themselves  to  have  risen 
above  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  lack  of  breeding 
prevented  their  amalgamating  with  the  upper  classes. 

As  an  example  of  how  such  persons  treated  their  own  parents, 
I  shall  relate  the  following  incident :  An  izvosichik  (cabman) 
was  driving  my  father  through  the  streets  of  Petrograd.  After 
a  short  while  he  turned  round  and  asked  :  "  Did  you  notice 
that  student  ^  whom  we  have  just  passed  ?  "  My  father  replied 
that  he  had,  whereupon  the  izvostchik  remarked  :  "  That  was 
my  son.  I  have  spent  all  my  savings  upon  giving  him  a  good 
education,  and  now  he  is  too  grand  to  know  me.'^ 

When  political  conspiracies  used  to  be  discovered,  the  persons 
involved  promptly  disappeared,  having  been  deported  to  Siberia 
as  convicts,  and  no  doubt  absence  of  pubHcity  in  these  matters 
may  sometimes  have  led  to  the  arrest  of  innocent  victims. 
A  regime  of  this  kind  was  highly  deplorable,  which  fact  explains 
why  persons  of  the  best  classes  in  Russia  were  sometimes  accused 
of  revolutionary  tendencies,  under  which  there  lay  nothing 
more  than  a  desire  for  parliamentary  rule,  with  freedom  of*' 
speech  and  views. 

When  Nicholas  II  came  to  the  throne  the  feeling  against 
the  existing  order  of  things  was  comparatively  strong.  In 
those  days  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  regime  were  the 
following : — 

The  Tsar  was  an  absolute  autocrat,  and  any  legal  decision  *^V 
could  be  altered  by  Imperial  decree.  There  was  no  Parliament. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  was  a  debating  society,  composed 
of  officials  of  high  rank  and  generals.  No  laws  were  imposed 
and  no  budgetary  questions  were  decided  by  this  institution. 
The  monarch  appointed  the  ministers  according  to  his  own 
preferences,  and  changed  them  when  he  desired.  These  states- 
men were  responsible  for  their  actions  to  the  Tsar  alone ;  if 
any  of  them  happened  to  blunder,  or  to  display  general  incom- 
petence, they  were  superseded.  Their  dismissal,  however, 
did  not  prevent  their  being  made  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  for  Ufe,  and  receiving  twelve  thousand  roubles 
per  annum,  with  no  obligation  to  be  present  at  the  sittings. 
»  Student?  of  tl^e  Univ^rgities  i}se<J  to  wear  uniform  in  Russi?^. 
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Each  minister  made  his  report  in  person  to  the  Tsar ;  conse- 
quently the  latter  viewed  matters  in  the  light  in  which  they 
were  presented  to  him.  As  lower  officials  comparatively  seldom 
came  into  touch  with  the  sovereign,  there  was  practically  no 
chance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  coming  to  the  Tsar's  knowledge, 
should  a  minister  give  him  an  incorrect  report ;  besides,  the 
existing  customs  would  have  prevented  any  lower  official  from 
daring  to  compromise  his  direct  superior.  Questions  which 
required  the  agreement  of  different  Ministries  were  discussed 
by  the  ministers  among  themselves,  and  the  Tsar  as  a  rule 
heard  about  these  matters  only  after  the  parties  concerned  had 
come  to  a  decision.  It  is  comprehensible  that  under  these 
circumstances  each  minister  did  his  best  to  make  the  Tsar 
believe  that  his  department  was  in  perfect  order. 
\  The  Press  was  under  strict  control,  and  editors  who  allowed 
themselves  any  criticism  of  the  Government  might  be  certain 
that  punishment  would  result.  It  was  quite  a  frequent  occur- 
rence for  editors  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  while  newspapers 
were  temporarily  or  permanently  suspended  for  remarks  which 
in  England  would  hardly  be  considered  as  expressing  disapproval 
of  the  Government.  Publicity  was  non-existent,  and  the  same 
relations  which  obtained  between  the  monarch  and  his  ministers 
existed  between  the  latter  and  their  immediate  subordinates, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  classes  of  officialdom.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  average  capacities  and  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  officials  were  on  a  lower  level  than  in  other  countries, 
but  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  reghne  without  publicity 
can  but  tend  to  develop  all  personal  defects.  What  is  called 
"  red  tape  "  in  this  country  was  everywhere  predominant.  Most 
documents  would  have  to  pass  through  many  hands  before 
they  reached  their  final  destination,  and  unless  a  petitioner 
had  personal  access  to  the  officials  on  whom  his  case  depended, 
his  only  means  of  promoting  his  interests  and  avoiding  waste 
of  time  was  to  give  a  "  tip  "  to  this  and  that  clerk,  who  might 
manage  to  give  the  particular  documents  in  question  priority. 

The  taking  of  tips  was  very  general  in  Russia,  and  as,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  publicity,  its  exercise  by  Government  scribes 
or  thg  Igwer  ofiicials  was  ngvgr  attacke4,  it  becaWP  %.  habjt, 
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and  practically  a  recognized  custom.  The  result  was  to  make 
people  say  :  "  Everybody  does  it.  Of  course  it  is  a  bad  habit, 
but  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't  do  as  others  do ;  besides,  I 
cannot  change  matters." 

Unfortunately,  a  bad  habit  commonly  flourishes,  and  the  habit 
of  tips  long  ago  developed  into  that  of  bribes.  It  is  a  sad  truth 
that  corruption  was  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Government 
system.  This  state  of  affairs  had  always  existed ;  some  time 
ago  other  countries  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  it,  but 
in  Russia  the  absence  of  publicity  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
low  educational  standard  on  the  other  had  prevented  its  being 
uprooted. 

In  the  days  of  Catherine  II  high  Government  officials  were 
given  posts  to  enable  them  to  better  their  financial  positions, 
and  the  command  of  a  regiment  was  considered  a  source  of 
income.  In  later  times  such  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  had  ceased  to  be  a  recognized  thing,  but  the  habit  re- 
mained, and  highly  placed  men  sometimes  failed  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  accept  direct  or  indirect  bribes. 

In  the  days  of  Nicholas  I  (1825-55)  a  certain  minister  built 
himself  an  enormous  palace  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  the 
Tsar  saw  it,  and  was  told  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  confiscated 
the  palace  for  Government  use,  and  did  not  even  order  an 
inquiry  to  be  made.  As  the  Tsar  himself  said,  such  money 
had  obviously  been  stolen,  the  minister  not  having  anything 
like  the  private  means  to  build  himself  such  an  abode.  It  is 
an  interesting  detail  that  the  man  in  question  was  neither 
arrested  nor  tried,  which  proves  that  the  custom  of  making 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  State  still  appeared  quite  natural 
in  those  days,  this  particular  case  having  only  rather  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  the  tolerable. 

By  degrees  public  opinion  underwent  a  change,  and  began 
to  take  the  proper  view  of  such  questions  ;  but  even  during 
the  latter  reigns  it  has  happened  that  highly  placed  officials 
have  earned  the  reputation  of  taking  bribes. 

To  show  how  far  the  giving  of  bribes,  and  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  accepted,  had  become  for  most  people 
a  matfef  gf    gowrse    I    give  the   following   insfg-nce.    About 
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thirty  years  ago  a  relative  of  mine  was  State  Director  of 
Orphanage  Schools.  A  most  influential  official  came  to  see 
the  Director  with  some  unusual  personal  request  in  connection 
with  the  latter's  work.  After  a  short  conversation,  in  which 
it  was  made  clear  to  the  petitioner  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  grant  his  request,  the  latter  departed.  My  relative  turned 
to  his  writing-table,  and  to  his  dismay  found  there  a  pocket- 
book  containing  2,000  roubles.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  no  mere  accident.  He  immediately  sent  the  "for- 
gotten "  pocket-book  back  to  its  owner.  The  very  thought 
that  some  dishonest  servant  might  have  appropriated  the 
pocket-book,  so  giving  the  petitioner  the  impression  that  the 
bribe  had  been  accepted,  filled  him  with  horror.  Shortly  after 
this  incident  he  lost  his  post,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  above-mentioned  visit  had  some  connection  with  his 
dismissal,  f  ^  s'A'^wi     dedifK'f  lov^.^     Siv,  ) 

It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  cor- 
ruption reigned  supreme.  The  majority  of  the  occupants  of 
high  Government  posts  were  men  belonging  to  good  families, 
often  very  well  off,  and  certainly  honest ;  but  as  one  descended 
the  scale  of  officialdom  the  class  of  official  changed,  and  members 
\  of  the  lowest  class,  the  police  for  example,  could  generally  be 
bribed.  To  illustrate  this,  I  give  the  following  anecdote : 
After  a  regimental  dinner  a  few  officers  rode  to  a  restaurant 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  big  town.  One  of  them,  being  a  very  gay 
fellow,  and  having  absorbed  a  substantial  quantity  of  champagne, 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  led  into  the  public  room.  The  restaurant 
was  quite  empty,  as  it  was  winter,  and  the  place  was  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  nevertheless,  the  owner 
became  extremely  nervous,  because  a  policeman  had  witnessed 
this  most  irregular  proceeding.  Both  the  proprietor  and  the 
officer  would  no  doubt  have  got  into  trouble,  but  as  it  happened 
the  latter  called  the  policeman  in  and  gave  him  ten  roubles, 
which  were  accepted,  and  the  landlord  promptly  regained  his 
serenity.  This  was  really  an  instance  of  a  harmless  joke,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  matters  of  quite  a  different  nature  could 
be  hushed  up  in  the  same  way,  while  the  possibility  of  being 
prosecuted  for  offering  a  bribe  never  occurred  to  anybody, 
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The  only  administrative  institutions  which  were  free  from  the 
bureaucratic  principle  were  the  Zemsivos,^  or  Land  Governments. 
These  institutions  were  composed  of  elected  men  who  attended 
to  the  wants  of  the  rural  population.  The  condition  of  eligibility 
was  the  ownership  of  land,  and  accordingly  these  institutions 
greatly  favoured  the  landowners  as  compared  with  the  peasants. 
Moreover,  in  each  subdivision  of  a  Province  (Uyezd)  the  ad- 
ministrative head  was  the  Marshal  of  Nobility  elected  by  the 
nobles  of  the  Uyezd.  The  Zemstvo  was  under  the  Governor  (an 
official  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior)  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  province.  As  a  consequence  these  institutions  were  under 
the  strict  control  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

I  Instituted  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  H. 


in 
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When  I  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  the  different  classes  in  Russia 
I  was  referring  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  whose 
population  is  Russian  ;  but  there  are  many  other  nationalities 
in  the  Empire.  Finland  is  a  vast  country  in  which  the  lower 
classes  are  Finns,  while  the  upper  classes  are  of  Swedish  origin 
and  speak  the  Swedish  language.  The  Baltic  Provinces  are 
partly  populated  by  Esthonians  and  partly  by  Letts,  but  the 
Nobility  is  of  German  and  Swedish  extraction  ;  and  although 
these  Provinces  have  never  belonged  to  Germany,  the  NobiHty 
is  German-speaking.  Then  there  are  the  Russian  Poles,  the 
Lithuanians,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  other  regions,  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  Caucasus,  and  many  other  peoples 
or  tribes. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  various  nationalities  and  tribes 
which  form  the  Russian  Empire  would  lead  me  away  from  my 
chief  object,  which  is  to  picture  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  Revolution  ;  I  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  only  in  so  far 
as  they  bear  upon  events.  As  regards  the  Government's  policy 
towards  these  nationalities,  it  can  generally  be  said  that  they 
were  badly  treated,  and  that  the  autocratic  regime  never  displayed 
any  talent  for  assimilating  them  with  Russia,  though  it  tried 
hard  to  do  so,  and  in  general  employed  compulsory  measures. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Tsar  and  most  of  his  ministers  were 
absolutely  unaware  of  the  consequences  to  which  the  old  system 
might  lead.  The  first  serious  signs  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  country  came  to  the  surface  during  the  Japanese 
War.  This  war  could  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  was 
partly  brought  about  by  the  private  speculations  of  highly 
placed  Russians  in  the  Far  East,  which  interfered  with  Japanese 
interests.  Unfortunately,  the  opinion  which  the  average 
J^ussian  held  of  the  country's  military  efficiency  was  rather 
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exaggerated,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1877-8. 
In  the  military  sphere,  as  in  other  departments,  progress  was 
comparatively  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  Japan 
was  greatly  underrated,  and  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  a 
war  in  remote  regions  with  no  proper  railway  communications 
were  completely  ignored.  I  remember  distinctly  that  when 
war  was  declared  everybody  was  convinced  that  it  would  be 
a  walk-over  for  Russia.  If  proper  energy  had  been  displayed 
the  Japanese  could  not  have  resisted  the  gradually  increasing 
Russian  forces,  but  General  Kuropatkin's  lack  of  determination 
caused  even  those  actions  which  should  have  been  victories 
to  end  in  defeats.  In  the  meantime  the  revolutionary  elements 
were  at  work  in  the  country,  serious  riots  took  place  in  various 
districts,  force  had  to  be  employed  to  suppress  them,  and  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  even  the  spirit  of  the  armies  in  the 
field  was  beginning  to  change  for  the  worse.  The  result  was 
the  decision  to  conclude  a  makeshift  peace,  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  at  home. 

In  those  days  the  discontented  party  was  very  strong  in 
numbers,  and  it  by  no  means  consisted  only  of  anarchists. 
People  with  extremely  moderate  views  were  in  favour  of  a  change, 
and  undoubtedly  sympathized  with  the  movement.  Factories 
went  out  on  strike  and  mob  demonstrations  had  to  be  dispersed 
by  armed  force.  The  troops  were  all  regular  units  ;  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Guard  regiments,  whose  discipline 
was  excellent,  were  used  to  suppress  the  rioters,  and  although 
this  took  some  time  there  was  plenty  of  force  at  the  Government's 
disposal.  In  the  country  the  peasants  also  caused  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  The  last  generation  had  been  roused  against  the 
landowners,  mostly  by  village  teachers  who  belonged  to  the 
revolutionary  elements,  and  whose  propaganda  had  been  founded 
on  the  popular  cry  of  "  the  land  for  the  peasants."  Many 
estates  were  destroyed,  and  troops  were  sent  to  restore  order. 
These  agrarian  troubles  took  place  in  various  parts  of  Russia, 
though  the  worst  disorders  occurred  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
The  riots  and  the  sacking  of  estates  in  these  provinces  did 
not  originate  from  the  same  causes  as  in  Russia.  The  Baltic 
nobility  ba4  released  the  peasants  from  serfdoni  of  ^heir  owp 
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free  will  before  the  Russian  peasants  were  liberated.  They 
had  consequently  given  them  no  land,  and  the  peasants  were 
in  a  very  dependent  position.  It  is  true  that  a  class  of  small 
landowners  gradually  sprang  up,  but  the  mass  of  Esthonians 
and  Letts  had  to  find  employment  on  the  neighbouring  estates. 
The  Baltic  Provinces  were  too  dependent  on  Russia  to  develop 
their  own  industries,  which  might  have  provided  other  occupa- 
tions for  the  peasants.  The  behaviour  of  the  landowners  was 
haughty  and  arrogant,  and  did  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
mutual  relations.  On  this  account  there  was  a  more  reasonable 
excuse  for  agrarian  troubles  in  these  provinces  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  when 
Russia's  good  relations  with  Germany  had  begun  to  change 
for  the  worse,  the  Government  initiated  a  policy  of  distrust 
toward  the  German-speaking  Nobility,  and  did  all  in  its  power 
to  favour  the  Esthonians  and  Letts  in  their  squabbles  with  the 
landlords.  Although  it  was  obvious  that  the  Baltic  Nobility  was 
a  Conservative  element  which  would  always  have  remained 
loyal  to  the  Crown,  the  Government  did  everything  to 
.  arouse    ill-feeling   towards    itself    amongst    them.     The  direct 

jv  result  of  this  policy  was  the  rioting  of  1905,  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  suppress  the  consequence  of  its  own  work. 
One  might  have  expected  that  after  these  disturbances  the 
governmental  policy  would  have  been  altered,  but  it  was 
persisted  in. 

During  the  present  war  the  Baltic  Nobility  has  often  been 
accused  of  disloyalty  to  Russia,  and  a  systematic  campaign  of 
accusation  was  carried  on  in  the  Petrograd  Press.     The  Govem- 

I  ment  did  nothing  to  prevent  these  unjust  attacks.  Owing  to 
the  bad  treatment  of  the  Baltic  Nobility  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, pro-German  sympathies  had  developed  during  recent 
years,  and  occasionally  Baltic  noblemen  would  send  their  sons 
to  be  educated  in  Germany,  some  even  becoming  German 
pfiicers.  At  the  same  time  innumerable  Baltic  nobles  served 
in  the  Russian  Army,  and  their  loyalty  towards  the  Tsar  and 
Russia  has  always  been  above  suspicion. 

The  Press  campaign  produced  its  effect^  creating  distrust 
of  the  Gempan-speaking  lanciowners  of  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
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Those  who  served  in  the  Army  did  not  suffer  directly  through 
this  distrust,  but  in  the  provinces  themselves  the  situation 
became  intolerable.  The  local  military  authorities  believed 
every  tale  which  the  Esthonian  and  Lettish  population  invented 
about  their  hated  landlords,  and  as  the  military  had  supreme 
powers  many  "  Barons "  were  exiled,  or  even  imprisoned, 
without  being  given  a  chance  to  defend  themselves. 

In  1915  the  German  advance  into  Courland  was  so  sudden 
that  many  landowners  who  had  intended  to  escape  from  the 
enemy  were  caught  unawares.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  German 
cavalry  patrol  rode  up  to  the  house  on  a  Courland  estate  and 
demanded  wine  and  food  for  the  men  and  fodder  for  the  horses. 

The  owner.  Count  P ,  handed  his  keys  to  the  officer  in 

command,  being  powerless  to  resist ;  but  after  the  patrol  had 
left  the  estate  some  Lett  informed  the  authorities  that  Count 

P had  welcomed  the  Germans  and  entertained  them  lavishly. 

The  result  was  that  the  Count  was  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Luckily  for  him,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  could  therefore  not  be  arrested  without  being  deprived  of 
this  dignity.  In  consequence  his  case  was  inquired  into,  and  he 
was  able  to  prove  that  the  accusation  was  false. 

I  know  of  another  case  in  which  the  name  of  a  landowner  in 

Courland,  Prince  L was  on  a  list  of  nobles  who  had  been 

accused  by  the  Letts  of  having  given  information  to  the  enemy 
during  a  recent  advance.  As  it  happened,  the  man  in  question 
had  rejoined  his  former  regiment,  had  been  with  it  throughout 
the  war,  was  at  quite  another  part  of  the  front  at  the  time,  and 
had  just  been  awarded  the  Cross  of  St.  George  for  a  deed  of 
exceptional  valour ! 

The  upheaval  of  1905,  though  suppressed  for  the  moment, 
led  the  Tsar  to  grant  the  semblance  of  a  Constitution.  On 
October  17  (old  style)  an  Imperial  Manifesto  was  issued,  an- 
nouncing the  institution  of  two^  Hi)uses.jQf  Parliamen^^ 
Council  of  the  Empire  was  formed  into  an  Upper  House,  which 
consisted  partly  of  nominated  members,  of  whom  only  a  certain 
number  were  to  attend,  and  partly  of  elected  members.  The 
Lower  House  was  called  the  State  Duma,  and  consisted  of  elected 
members.     All  classes  of  the  population  were  eligible.    These 
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bodies  were  legislative,  and  any  law  had  to  pass  through  both 
Houses.  The  Tsar  nevertheless  retained  the  right  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  could  dissolve  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Duma  on  condition  that  the  date  for  resuming 
the  session  was  fixed.  Unfortunately,  this  Constitution  was 
never  really  respected.  Later  on  an  additional  paragraph, 
No.  87,  was  added,  by  which  any  law  could  be  passed  by  the 
Government  whilst  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  The  fact  that 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  existed  separately,  and 
that  the  ministers  continued  to  be  responsible  to  the  Tsar  alone, 
made  the  Houses  of  Parliament  mere  debating  societies.  A 
fact  which  gave  the  Tsar  an  even  greater  control  over  Parliament 
was  that  half  the  Upper  House  consisted  of  members  who  were 
nominated  by  the  monarch  himself. 

The  Constitution  of  1905  was  forced  upon  Nicholas  H  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  all  his  later  acts  have  certainly 
been  influenced  by  his  resentment  towards  it.  He  considered 
that  the  sacred  rights  of  his  fathers  had  been  interfered  with, 
and  unfortunately  this  feeling  led  him  to  ignore  and  oppose 
the  Constitution  whenever  he  could.  If  parliamentary  rule 
had  replaced  the  old  regime  in  1905  the  country  would  assuredly 
have  made  rapid  progress,  for  the  men  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Duma  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  have  proved 
that,  in  spite  of  a  numerically  small  educated  class,  Russia 
possesses  any  number  of  able  men  from  among  whom  good  states- 
men might  have  been  chosen.  But  Russia  needed  not  only 
men  ;  there  have  been  clever  ministers  before ;  it  was  the 
change  of  system  which  was  essential  to  the  country.  Publicity 
would  have  replaced  the  absence  of  control  which  characterized 
the  actions  of  the  Government,  and  reforms  would  promptly 
have  followed.  The  extreme  revolutionary  elements,  which 
did  not  seek  the  country's  welfare  but  had  only  their  own  aims 
in  view,  would  have  lost  all  footing  for  their  propaganda,  and 
the  country,  ruled  by  its  chosen  representatives,  elected  on  a 
franchise  adapted  to  the  educational  standard  of  the  population, 
would,  I  firmly  believe,  have  been  able  to  steer  clear  of  the 
present  disasters.  I  do  not  think  the  Tsar  realized  that  his 
own  acts  were  leading  him  toward  his  ruin,  and  that  it  was 
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really  his  duty  to  respect  the  Constitution  he  himself  had  granted. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  consider  that  he  was  justified  in 
retaining  his  ancestral  rights,  and  he  never  understood  that  the 
time  and  social  conditions  demanded  a  change.  Evil  advisers 
played  upon  these  feelings,  and  continually  assured  him  that 
the  rise  of  the  Duma's  influence  would  be  the  beginning  of  his 
own  downfall. 


IV 

THE  ARMY 

Although  the  Constitution  was  never  properly  respected,  it 
undoubtedly  did  the  country  a  certain  amount  of  good.  Govern- 
ment officials  did  not  like  to  have  questions  which  concerned 
them  raised  in  the  Duma,  and  became  more  particular  as  to 
their  actions.  A  service  which  the  Japanese  War  rendered  to 
the  country  was  the  improvement  of  the  Army.  In  1906  all 
who  had  known  the  regimental  hfe  of  the  days  before  that 
war  used  to  declare  that  the  officers  did  hardly  any  work  at  all. 
Parades  and  watch  duty  were  their  chief  occupation,  while  they 
always  managed  to  avoid  superintending  the  driUing  and  the 
instruction  in  the  riding  school.  The  commander  of  a  squadron 
in  the  cavalry  might  superintend  the  lessons  in  the  riding  school, 
together  with  his  second  in  command,  who  was  likely  soon  to 
take  over  a  squadron.  Otherwise  the  work  was  done  by  the 
sergeant-major  and  the  sergeants.  After  the  Japanese  War 
all  this  was  altered.  Practically  all  young  officers  were  busy 
from  7  or  8  a.m.  till  noon,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  or  5.30  p.m. 
During  the  first  four  years  a  cavalry  officer  had  to  be  instructed 
in  horsemanship  for  an  hour  daily  during  the  winter  period. 
Tactical  problems  were  discussed  and  solved  twice  a  week  by 
groups  of  officers.  A  great  change  had  also  set  in  as  regards 
the  period  spent  in  camp.  Much  more  attention  was  paid  to  all 
tactical  manoeuvres,  and  the  promotion  of  senior  officers  was 
very  carefully  considered.  In  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  other 
branches  similar  reforms  took  place.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Japanese  campaign,  endless  stra- 
tegical and  tactical  blunders  would  have  been  added  to  the 
handicaps  and  shortcomings  which  became  apparent  during 
the  present  war. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  relations  between 
officers  and  men.  When  in  1917  the  absurd  new  Army  Regula- 
tions were  issued  under  pressure  from  the  Socialists,  so  many 
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allegations  were  made  as  to  the  officers  having  formerly  ill- 
treated  the  men  that  I  should  like  to  remove  any  possible  false 
impressions.  I  have  known  by  experience  what  the  conditions 
were  in  the  Guard  (cavalry),  and  I  have  also  served  in  a  Hussar 
regiment  of  the  line.  In  the  Guards  the  treatment  of  the  men 
was  absolutely  perfect.  Of  course,  the  pronoun  "  thou  "  was 
used  in  addressing  the  men  ;  but,  knowing  the  social  conditions 
of  life  in  Russia,  this  form  of  address  seems  perfectly  natural, 
as  a  gentleman  would  never  address  a  man  of  the  people  in  any 
other  way.  That  officers  in  the  riding  school  were  not  too 
particular  about  their  language  is  true,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  expressions  employed  in  the  same  surroundings  are  much 
more  choice  in  the  most  democratic  armies  of  the  world. 
Discipline  was  rigorously  observed,  and,  when  necessary,  severe 
punishment  used  to  be  inflicted,  in  the  form  of  arrest,  sometimes 
even  confinement  in  dark,  solitary  cells,  on  bread  and  water 
for  two  days  out  of  three.  But  no  useless  cruelty  was  ever 
resorted  to,  and  these  severe  punishments  were  only  imposed 
upon  men  on  whom  no  other  treatment  had  any  effect,  every- 
thing being  strictly  in  accordance  with  existing  military  laws. 
Corporal  punishments  had  been  abolished  in  1905,  and  flogging 
was  only  authorized  in  exceptional  cases  in  war-time.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  a  sergeant  would  indulge  in  the 
occasional  use  of  his  fists,  but  such  occurrences,  when  found 
out,  meant  trouble  for  the  sergeant.  Officers  were  very  friendly 
when  conversing  with  their  men,  often  indulging  in  jokes,  and 
their  relations  were  by  no  means  strained.  Another  point  which 
certainly  did  not  tend  to  make  the  men  dislike  their  officers 
was  the  rather  lavish  financial  generosity  displayed  by  the 
latter.  It  was  the  custom  for  each  squadron  to  have  its  birthday. 
On  that  day  all  the  officers  of  the  squadron  would  give  25 
roubles,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  regiment  5  roubles  to  the 
squadron,  which  money  used  to  be  divided  amongst  the  men. 
After  the  half-yearly  drill  or  riding  review  the  instructing 
officer  used  to  give  a  rouble  to  every  man,  and  5  roubles  to 
each  sergeant  who  had  assisted  him  in  instructing  the  men. 
Several  other  customs  of  the  same  nature  were  in  force,  These 
traditions  were  kept  up  till  the  Revolution. 
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In  the  Hussar  regiment,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  treatment 
of  the  men  was  not  quite  so  good.  Boxing  a  man's  ears  was 
considered  nothing  unusual,  and  I  remember  an  exceptional 
case  in  which  a  captain  had  actually  formed  a  habit  of  doing 
so.  The  majority  of  the  officers  disapproved  of  such  treat- 
ment, but  somehow  the  general  view  prevailed  that  the  others 
were  not  entitled  to  interfere.  To  explain  such  a  circumstance 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  about  fifty  years  ago  personal 
violence  was  permitted.  The  distribution  of  money  to  the 
men  was  unknown  in  the  Hussars,  for  the  officers  could  not 
afford  it,  and  I  cannot  help  feehng  that  the  observance  of  this 
tradition  was  a  little  exaggerated  in  the  Guard  regiment.  In 
any  case,  the  relations  between  ofiicers  and  men  were  on  the 
whole  extremely  good,  both  in  the  Guards  and  the  Hussars. 

When  a  Russian  soldier  happened  to  be  hit  by  a  superior,  he 
resented  the  pain,  but  he  hardly  ever  felt  that  he  had  been 
insulted.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
soldiers  were  really  on  very  good  terms  with  their  officers  all 
through  the  Army.  Of  course,  the  very  fact  that  the  military 
laws  forbade  officers  to  strike  their  men,  and  that  these  laws 
were  notwithstanding  frequently  ignored,  made  it  possible 
for  discontented  elements  to  make  use  of  such  incidents  for 
purposes  of  propaganda.  Nevertheless,  before  the  present 
war  there  was  no  lack  of  discipline  to  be  observed  among  the 
troops  ;  only  a  few  cases  had  occurred  during  the  upheaval  of 
1905,  and  these  were  mostly  in  the  Navy  ;  but  by  1914  all 
traces  of  insubordination  had  disappeared. 


RUSSIA    AND    THE   WAR 

In  1914  the  war  broke  out,  quite  unexpectedly  for  Russia  ;  • 
yet  public  opinion  by  no  means  considered  that  we  were  not 
ready  to  take  up  Germany's  challenge.  Everybody  knew 
that  the  Government  had  many  defects,  and  that  Germany 
might  at  the  outset  invade  Russia,  owing  to  her  quick  mobihza- 
tion  and  her  greatly  superior  railway  system,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally realized  that  Russia  had  enormous  numerical  forces  at 
her  disposal,  and  no  one  saw  any  reason  why  victory  should 
not  be  achieved  by  so  powerful  an  AlUance,  The  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  great  throughout  the  country ;  it  was  sincere 
among  the  educated  classes,  but  rather  mechanical  among  the 
masses,  for  the  educational  level  of  the  common  people  did 
not  allow  them  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  genuine  patriotism. 
The  uneducated  man  not  only  had  the  habit  of  doing  what 
he  was  told,  but  he  was  also  accustomed  to  think  as  he  was 
told,  and  the  soldier  had  been  taught  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
fight.  With  the  brain  development  of  a  child,  he  would  be  i/ 
famiUar  with  the  words  "  patriotism  "  and  "  duty,"  but  he 
would  not  be  aware  of  their  real  significance.  The  Russian 
soldier  is  the  best  fighter  one  could  wish  for.  He  is  brave, 
seldom  downhearted,  endures  endless  physical  fatigue,  and  does 
not  hanker  after  luxuries.  After  the  worst  failures  he  is  always 
ready  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  his  fighting  capacity  remains 
unaltered.  The  phases  of  this  war  have  differed  vastly  for 
the  Russian  Army ;  but  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, down  to  the  day  when,  in  my  opinion,  the  Russian  Army 
ceased  to  exist,  the  Russian  soldier,  properly  led,  always  proved 
to  be  a  superb  fighting-man,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  a  country  which  had  such  a  com- 
prehensive military  system  as  Russia  should  have  proved  to 
be  so  unprepared  in  comparison  with  Germany.      Undoubtedly, 
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ythe  chief  reason  for  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  slack  and 
backward  system  of  government. 

Russia's  great  handicap  was  the  comparatively  poor  technical 
equipment  of  her  Armies.  It  was  difficult  to  improve  this, 
as  there  were  very  few  factories  in  the  country,  owing  to  the 
insufficient  development  of  industry.  No  one  had  foreseen 
the  enormous  demands  of  this  war  in  respect  of  munitions, 
I  and  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  guns,  shells,  rifles,  and  small- 
arm  ammunition  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Everybody 
now  knows  how,  after  fighting  on  the  whole  with  success 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1914,  and  up  to  May  1915, 
Russia  broke  down  during  the  summer  of  1915,  and  had  to 
surrender  vast  territories  to  the  enemy. 

Whosoever  has  followed  the  career  of  General  Sukhomlinoff 
will  remember  that  this  man  had  to  resign  his  post  as  Minister 
of  War  in  1915,  that  even  before  the  Revolution  an  inquiry 
was  made  into  his  case,  and  that  in  the  days  of  Kerensky's 
Government  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  know, 
having  spoken  with  a  man  who  was  closely  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  Sukhomlinoff's  trial,  that  there  was  no  definite 
proof  of  the  General's  treason,  though  many  facts  justified 
suspicion.  The  trial  was  held  in  days  when  the  blood  of  the 
Russian  people  was  up,  and  impartial  judgment  had  become 
an  impossibility.  The  jury  which  returned  the  verdict  had 
no  doubt  determined  to  condemn  Sukhomlinoff,  no  matter 
what  evidence  might  be  brought  against  him.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  man  who  had  the  War  Office  under 
him,  and  could  allow  so  great  a  disaster  to  occur,  could  be 
anything  short  of  a  traitor.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  I  have 
given  of  the  whole  Government  system  explains  how  Suk- 
homUnoff  may  have  actually  imagined  that  matters  were  satis- 
factory, that  he  merely  continued  to  sign  the  necessary  papers 
and  to  give  the  usual  orders,  according  to  the  reports  of  his 
direct  subordinates.  His  carelessness  and  want  of  energy 
are,  of  course,  highly  deplorable,  and  undoubtedly  he  should 
never  have  been  promoted  to  such  a  post ;  and  one  of  the 
accusations  which  can  justly  be  brought  against  him  is  that 
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in  the  serious  days  of  the  war  he  did  not  attempt  to  change 
the  old  bureaucratic  system  which  his  predecessors  had  allowed 
to  continue.  Undoubtedly  dirty  work  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  contracts  for  the  supply  of  munitions,  but  Kerensky 
tried  nobody  except  the  hated  minister  of  the  old  regime  and 
his  wife.  Madame  Sukhomlinoff,  who  had  a  doubtful  reputa- 
tion, and  was  suspected  of  being  a  German  spy,  was  acquitted. 

When  the  mobilization  of  the  Russian  forces  was  ordered, 
strikes  had  been  taking  place  on  a  large  scale  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg factories.  This  was  by  no  means  a  mere  coincidence  ; 
doubtless  German  money  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Troops  hastened  from  the  camp  at  Tsarskoye  Selo  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  order  to  cope  with  possible  revolutionary  demonstra- 
tions in  connection  with  these  strikes.  There  were  no  rumours; 
of  war  at  the  time,  and  President  Poincare  was  the  Tsar's  guest. 
I  remember  what  a  bad  impression  it  made  when  the  festivities 
in  honour  of  the  President  had  to  be  broken  off. 

The  mobilization  put  an  end  to  all  the  trouble  ;  the  prospect  \ 
of  war  aroused  a  movement  of  patriotism,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  country's  first  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
call  to  arms  rather  led  the  Tsar  to  look  lightly  on  the  possibility 
of  a  revolution  in  later  days,  and  to  believe  those  advisers 
who  told  him  that  only  firmness,  and  the  refusal  to  give  way 
to  the  demands  of  the  country  for  reforms,  could  secure  him 
his  power  and  his  throne. 

The  day  war  was  declared  a  Te  Deimi  was  sung  at  the  Winter  | 
Palace,  I  and  eye-witnesses  have  told  me  that  all  present  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  Tsar's  words  "  not  to  sheathe  the 
sword  before  the  last  enemy  soldier  had  been  driven  from 
Russian  territory."  This  solemn  pledge  was  more  than  once 
repeated  by  Nicholas  II  during  the  war — on  the  last  occasion 
after  Germany's  official  peace  proposal  a  few  months  before 
the  Revolution — and  this  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  counterblast 
to  the  absurd  statements  that  the  Tsar  was  contemplating 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy.  This 
opinion  has  been  spread  by  the  Germans  themselves,  by  their 

«  The  Tsar  had  lived  at  Tsarskoye  Selo  since  1905,  and  only  came  to 
Petrograd  on  important  occasions. 
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agents  and  all  those  who  had  the  promotion  of  a  revolution 
at  heart ;  and  after  the  Emperor's  abdication  the  SociaHsts 
did  all  they  could  to  discredit  the  ex-monarch  and  his  family 
by  spreading  this  ridiculous  fable,  which  was  believed  by  many 
in  the  Alhed  countries,  I  have  often  come  across  people  in 
England  who  firmly  beHeved  that  Nicholas  II  was,  as  they  said, 
"  a  traitor  to  the  Allied  cause."  Luckily,  whenever  I  have 
encountered  such  views  I  have  generally  managed  to  persuade 
people  of  the  contrary. 

The  saying  "  Never  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down  "  exists  in 
Russian  as  well  as  in  English,  but  I  must  admit  that  the  Russian 
people,  or  rather  those  members  of  the  nation  who  wielded 
the  power  after  the  Revolution  did  not  hve  up  to  this  noble 
^y  principle.  The  number  of  hes  which  began  to  appear  in  the 
Press  about  the  Imperial  family  immediately  after  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Tsar  was  stupendous.  Rasputin's  former  influence 
was,  of  course,  made  a  pretext  for  all  sorts  of  inventions  and 
exaggerations,  and  it  was  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  private  corres- 
pondence of  the  Tsaritza  had  revealed  a  plot  with  the  Emperor 
William  to  sign  a  separate  peace.  In  this  connection  I  may 
refer  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Moscow  Gazette  during 
the  period  when  Kerensky  was  Prime  Minister,  and  which 
Madame  Olga  Novikoff  quoted  in  an  article  of  hers  some  time 
ago:— 

"  A  report  was  recently  spread  and  repeated  everywhere 
in  Russia  that  various  telegraphic  communications  had  passed 
between  a  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  and  a  certain  Mr.  Arnold 
Rosenthal  living  at  an  unknown  place  conditionally  called 
Glouhotchy.  On  the  strength  of  this  report  a  vigorous  investiga- 
gation  was  started,  with  the  result  that  neither  in  the  archives 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  where  copies  of  all  Imperial  telegrams 
are  invariably  preserved,  nor  in  the  War  Office  Postal  Censor- 
ship, could  any  such  messages  be  found.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, a  woman  telegraph-clerk  at  one  of  the  larger  Petrograd 
post-offices  admitted,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  the 
telegrams  reproduced  in  the  Press  had  been  invented  by  her 
as  a  joke  !  " 

On  the  day  the  war  was  declared,  as  the  Tsar  left  the  Winter 
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Palace  after  the  Te  Deiim,  the  crowd  on  the  enormous  palace 
square  and  the  neighbouring  streets  cheered  him,  and  many 
knelt  as  the  Imperial  motor  passed  by.  This  seemed  to 
show  that  at  the  time  revolutionary  ideas  had  by  no  means  \ 
spread  very  widely  among  the  masses.  I  have  heard  the  • 
view  expressed  that  the  Russian  peasant  lost  his  worship  for 
his  "  Little  Father  "  in  1905,  after  the  suppression  of  the  riots. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  loyal  Russian  peasant  has  certainly 
changed  very  greatly  during  the  last  fifty  years,  largely  as  the 
result  of  revolutionary  propaganda  ;  the  new  generation  had 
grown  up  less  loyal  than  the  last ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  masses  were  incapable  of 
forming  convictions  of  their  own.  All  depended  on  the  way 
they  were  led.  Just  as  in  1905  the  turbulent  elements  per- 
suaded them  to  indulge  in  rioting,  so  in  1917  the  Socialists 
and  German  agents  roused  them  to  revolt  against  the  existing  | 
rule,  by  exploiting  the  privations  which  they  were  suffering  as- 
a  result  of  the  war,  and  bribing  them  with  promises.  Between 
1905  and  1917  comparative  quiet  had  reigned  in  Russia  in 
spite  of  the  bad  governmental  system,  and  even  as  late  as 
1916,  had  Nicholas  II  granted  a  proper  Constitution,  he  might 
have  been  known  in  history  as  a  popular  monarch,  and 
Russia  might  have  triumphed  over  her  enemies. 

The  first  impressions  of  the  war  were  favourable.  The 
mobilization  was  a  brilliant  success,  the  plan  having  been  worked 
out  with  extreme  thoroughness  in  peace  time,  and  this  success 
was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  total  prohibition  of  vodka 
in  the  country  immediately  the  mobilization  of  the  armies 
was  declared. 

The  Tsar  had  devoted  great  attention  to  the  question  of 
drink  in  the  Army  during  the  years  preceding  the  war.  A 
War  Office  Order  had  been  issued  in  May  1914,  concerning 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  officers'  messes,  in  which 
it  was  pointed  out  that  His  Majesty  disapproved  of  the  dimen- 
sions which  the  habit  of  drink  was  assuming  in  regimental 
circles,  while  regiments  were  requested  to  hand  in  schemes 
for  the  limitation  of  drink  to  the  military  authorities.  The 
result  was  that  intoxicating  liquor  was  allowed  in  the  mess 
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only  during  certain  hours.  It  was  also  the  Tsar  who  decided 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcohol  throughout  the  whole  Empire 
when  the  mobilization  was  ordered,  and  the  military  authorities 
shared  his  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Knowing  the  habits  of  the  Russian  population,  one  can  say 
for  certain  that  had  not  the  sale  of  vodka  been  prohibited, 
the  mobilization  could  never  have  been  successfully  effected. 
The  measure  was  enforced  throughout  the  vast  Empire  simul- 
taneously, and  in  this  case  it  proved  to  be  advantageous  that 
the  sale  of  vodka  happened  to  be  a  Government  monopoly. 
The  Germans  had  hoped  great  things  from  the  possible  effects 
of  drinking  bouts.  How  many  reservists  would  have  failed 
to  appear  at  the  place  appointed,  after  a  touching  farewell, 
accompanied  by  a  lavish  flow  of  vodka  ! 


VI 

THE   OFFICERS 

Before  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  war,  I  should  like 
to  give  some  account  of  the  officers  of  the  Russian  Army.  Even 
in  peace  time  there  were  great  differences  to  be  observed  among 
them.  Conditions  of  life  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  were 
very  different ;  units  used  to  have  their  permanent  barracks, 
and  were  scarcely  ever  moved  to  other  places.  Besides  this, 
it  rarely  happened  that  officers  were  transferred  from  one  unit 
to  another,  so  that  when  a  man  was  given  commissioned  rank 
he  chose  his  regiment  for  good,  and  was  influenced  in  his  choice 
by  its  whereabouts,  and  by  the  class  of  officers  which  served 
in  the  regiment.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  units  situated 
in  or  near  large  towns  had  numerous  officers,  and  of  a  better 
class,  whereas  remote,  out-of-the-way  units  were  understaffed. 
The  pay  in  the  Army  was  very  low,  a  lieutenant  receiving 
65  roubles  a  month,  so  that  men  who  had  no  private  means 
naturally  sought  more  remunerative  careers.  There  was  also 
a  great  difference  between  the  Guards  and  the  line.  The 
Guards,  who  were  stationed  in  and  near  St.  Petersburg  and 
in  Warsaw,  were  privileged  as  regards  promotion.  When 
commissions  were  distributed  at  the  military  schools,  only 
boys  who  had  attained  a  certain  average  level  of  marks  for 
their  studies  were  ehgible  for  admission  to  the  Guards.  Each 
officer's  rank  in  the  Guards  corresponded  with  the  next  senior 
rank  in  the  line;  i.e.  a  second-lieutenant  in  the  Guards  trans- 
ferred to  a  line  regiment  became  a  first  lieutenant,  and  vice 
versa.  Further,  in  the  senior  ranks  a  Guardsman  was  in  a 
better  position  as  regards  promotion  than  his  brother  officer 
in  the  line.  One-third  of  the  vacancies  for  regimental  com- 
manders '  throughout  the  Army  were  reserved  for  officers 
of  the  Guard,  whereas  the  number  of  eligible  candidates  in 

'  In  Russia  regimental  commanders  were  not  necessarily  former  officers 
of  the  regiment  in  question. 
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the  line,  as  compared  with  the  Guards,  was  greater  than  the 
allotted  proportion  of  two  to  one.  Lastly,  the  officers  of  a 
Guard  were  allowed  to  ballot  on  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  an  officer  to  their  ranks,  a  privilege  which  was  not  conceded 
to  the  line. 

All  this  naturally  caused  a  certain  envy  in  the  line,  especially 
as  the  officers  had  often  been  prevented  from  entering  Guard 
regiments  by  their  financial  circumstances.  Boys  of  families 
in  which  it  had  been  traditional  to  join  the  Army,  and  who 
belonged  mostly  to  the  comparatively  wealthy  aristocracy, 
almost  invariably  served  in  the  Guards.  Some  regiments 
of  the  line  were  preferred  to  others,  especially  in  the  cavalry, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  stationed  in  the  large  towns  was 
generally  responsible  for  the  preference. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  Russia's  enormous  Army,  the  difficulty 
of  providing  it  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  officers  was  very 
great.  Some  regiments  were  situated  many  miles  from  any 
town,  or  even  a  railway,  the  pay  was  paltry,  and  promotion 
hopeless,  unless  one  managed  to  get  into  the  Academy  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  was  no  easy  matter.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  the  middle  classes,  which  had  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  officers,  were  not  numerous  in  Russia,  and  as  the 
more  popular  regiments  were  allowed  to  possess  a  surplus  of 
officers  there  was  a  constant  shortage  in  most  units.  With 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  Army  increased  enormously  in  size. 
The  system  was  very  different  from  that  of  Germany,  and  proved 
to  have  greater  drawbacks.  Whole  new  regiments  and  even 
divisions  were  formed,  in  which  all  ranks  were  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  such  units  proved  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the 
regular  formations,  a  fact  which  needs  no  explanation. 

The  expansion  of  the  Army  in  war-time  naturally  demanded 
many  more  officers  ;  the  Empire  did  not  possess  any  real  Reserve, 
apart  from  those  regulars  who  had  retired  and  were  again 
called  to  the  colours.  The  lack  of  officers  was  filled  by  "  En- 
signs of  the  Reserve."  This  rank,  which  is  below  that  of 
second-lieutenant,  used  to  be  given  to  those  men  who,  owing 
to  their  education,  had  the  right  to  volunteer  instead  of  being 
conscripted,  and  who,  after  a  year's  service  in  the  ranks,  with 
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certain  privileges,  had  passed  elementary  examinations.  After 
this  they  served  six  weeks  performing  officer's  duty.  These 
six-week  drills  were  repeated  at  two  intervals  of  six  years, 
after  which  ensigns  were  called  to  the  colours  only  in  case  of 
war.  Naturally  these  men  had  nothing  like  the  experience 
or  knowledge  of  regulars,  and  yet  they  have  composed  the 
majority  of  Russia's  officers  during  this  war. 

In  1914  a  new  law  had  been  passed  compelling  all  ensigns 
to  remain  attached  to  their  units  for  a  whole  j^ear  after  their 
promotion  ;  this  measure  would  have  widened  their  experi- 
ence considerably,  but  war  broke  out  directly  after  it  was  put 
through.  Several  other  important  measures  were  being  in- 
troduced, and  the  full  programme  would  have  been  completed 
by  1919.  The  possible  realization  of  this  programme  must 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  encouraged  the  Germans 
to  declare  war  in  1914. 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   WAR 

Germany's  war  plan  is  said  to  have  changed  several  times. 
Sometimes  Russia  was  to  have  been  attacked  first,  and  given 
no  time  to  mobilize  ;  sometimes  France  was  to  bear  the  first 
shock,  as  eventually  was  the  case.  The  Russian  General  Staff 
considered  the  first  plan  more  likely,  and  was  quite  prepared 
to  have  to  surrender  considerable  territory  to  the  enemy  to 
start  with.  In  consequence,  instead  of  building  as  many 
railways  and  strategical  roads  as  possible,  our  Government 
opposed  any  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication 
in  the  frontier  provinces.  A  railway  between  Mitau  and  Tilsit 
had  for  a  long  time  been  the  wish  of  the  population  of  Livonia 
and  Courland,  but  it  was  forbidden  for  strategical  reasons. 

A  landowner  in  the  province  of  Suvalki  (on  the  East  Prussian 
frontier)  told  me  that  before  the  war  the  authorities  actually  for- 
bade him  to  repair  the  road  connecting  his  estate  with  the 
railway  station,  and  that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  outer  world 
for  a  fortnight  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  as  one  could  not  drive 
along  the  roads,  and  could  hardly  walk  even  !  I  saw  these 
roads  in  March,  1915,  when,  on  account  of  the  military  traffic, 
they  had,  of  course,  become  worse  than  usual ;  but  I  do  not 
exaggerate  in  the  least  when  I  say  that  one  could  not  cross  a 
road  without  sinking  knee-deep  into  the  clay. 

So  sure  was  the  General  Staff  that  the  armies  would  have  to 
retreat  at  the  outset  that  even  some  of  the  fortresses  in  Poland 
were  intentionally  neglected,  as  they  were  considered  useless. 

The  Germans  tell  their  people  that  the  Russian  mobilization 
forced  them  into  war.  Russia  mobilized  in  advance  of  Germany 
or  Austria.  This  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  the  handicap 
of  the  inevitable  slowness  of  the  Russian  mobilization  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Germany's  decision  to  attempt  to  crush 
France  first  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Russia  had  already  mobilized, 
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and  to  her  lack  of  communications,  which,  together  with  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  autumn,  would  have  brought 
such  operations  to  a  temporary  halt  in  two  months'  time,  and 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  a  campaign  there 
with  the  same  intensity  as  was  possible  in  Belgium  and  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  positively  that  the  plan  of  neglecting 
the  frontier  communications  was  senseless.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  our  mobilization  as  quick  as  the  German  mobilization, 
unless  the  whole  of  Russia  could  be  covered  with  as  thick  a 
network  of  railways  as  that  which  covers  Germany.  Such 
a  vast  railway  system  would  have  involved  expenses  which 
the  country  could  not  have  afforded,  as  many  of  the  railways 
would  never  have  been  used  in  peace  time,  either  for  the  trans- 
port of  passengers  or  for  traffic,  the  country  being  too  thinly 
populated. 

Undoubtedly  the  General  Staff  had  the  possible  case  in  view 
that  Russia  might  be  left  to  confront  Germany  alone.  As 
things  turned  out,  the  exaggerated  neglect  of  the  roads  and 
scarcity  of  the  railways  did  Russia  considerable  harm  and 
very  little  good. 

If  the  war  had  continued  on  the  Russian  front  with  the  same 
amount  of  success  as  was  obtained  up  to  May  19151  the  Allies 
might  have  been  victorious  after  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  early  months  of  the  war  witnessed  two  disasters  in  East 
Prussia.  The  first  befell  the  ist  and  2nd  Armies  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Rennenkampf  and  Samsonoff  in  Sep- 
tember 1914  ;  the  second,  which  was  very  similar,  consisted 
of  the  defeat  of  General  Sievers'  loth  Army  in  February  1915. 
The  former  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  reckless  and  too 
speedy  advance  into  a  trap  which  had  been  planned  in  peace 
time  by  General  von  Hindenburg,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a 
few  Army  Corps  from  the  Western  front  was  not  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  a  defeat  of  such  a  magnitude.  The  second  dis- 
aster was  caused  by  the  undue  thinning  out  of  the  line  in  East 
Prussia,  and,  as  was  afterwards  realized,  by  the  machinations 
of  an  organization  of  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  German  Intelligence 
Service.  In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  the  Russian  armies  had 
gained  considerable  successes  and  won  brilliaat  victories,  up 
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to  the  spring  of  1915.  The  whole  of  Gahcia  was  in  Russian 
hands.  Przemysl  had  fallen,  and  the  forts  of  Cracow  had 
been  approached.  The  Russian  armies  had  successfully  endured 
extremely  heavy  fighting  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
war.  The  hostile  territory  in  Russian  hands  was  of  greater 
area  than  the  Russian  territory  in  enemy  occupation,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  employed  all  their  energy  and  all  the 
forces  they  could  spare  to  attack  Russia  and  to  prevent  her 
gaining  further  victories. 

By  the  end  of  April  1915  the  disastrous  shortage  of  guns 
and  shells  began  to  be  felt.  The  supreme  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  gave  orders  to  continue  the 
attacks  in  Galicia,  and,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  the  shortage 
appeared,  he  was  constantly  assured  by  General  Sukhomhnoff 
that  by  the  ist  of  May  any  quantity  of  shells  would  be  available. 
Reassured  by  this  promise,  the  Grand  Duke  continued  the 
offensive.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  supplies  at  the  time 
when  they  were  due,  aggravated  by  a  gradually  increasing  lack 
of  rifles,  and  even  of  small-arms  ammunition.  The  enemy 
must  have  been  well  informed  by  spies  as  to  the  coming  short- 
age ;  for  immediately  it  set  in  the  massed  German  and  Austrian 
troops,  under  von  Mackensen,  began  their  offensive,  and  dealt 
the  Russian  forces  the  blow  which  compelled  them  to  give 
up  all  their  previous  gains. 

Knowing  these  details,  and  knowing  that  the  Germans  were 
amply  supplied  with  guns  and  shells  of  all  calibres,  one  can 
only  wonder  that  the  enemy's  success  was  not  still  greater. 
The  Russian  troops  were  being  constantly  surrounded  ;  many 
divisions  were  practically  annihilated,  and  although  many 
guns  and  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Austro-Germans,  our 
armies  can  only  be  praised  for  their  stubborn  and  heroic  resist- 
ance. It  was  during  this  retreat  that  General  Korniloff,  who 
has  since  become  so  well  known,  was  taken  prisoner  with  the 
remains  of  his  division,  after  his  men  had  fired  their  last 
cartridges.' 

J  Later  Korniloff  managed  to  escape  from  Austria.  His  death  has  been 
lately  reported,  but  other  reports  contradict  this  rumour. 
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The  summer  of  1915  was  disastrous  for  Russia.  The  Germans 
and  Austrians  encountered  resistance  wherever  they  advanced, 
but  there  was  no  hope  of  preventing  their  scoring  one  success 
after  another.  The  disaster  in  GaHcia  had  thinned  the  Russian 
armies  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  troops 
all  along  the  line.  When  reinforcements  were  available  they 
could  not  always  be  armed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rifles,  guns, 
and  shells.  I  myself  remember  that  when  some  trenches 
on  the  River  Dubissa  were  being  bombarded  by  the  Germans, 
and  an  officer  appealed  to  our  artillery  to  respond,  he  received 
the  answer  that  each  gun  was  only  allowed  to  fire  ten  shells 
a  day,  which  had  to  be  reserved  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack. 
Only  constant  retirements  saved  the  Russian  Armies  from 
being  finally  smashed. 

Had  the  disasters  of  1915  been  avoided,  the  war  could  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  end  by  the  Tsar  and  his  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  most  likely  that  no  Revolution  would  have 
taken  place.  The  German  advance  led  to  the  occupation  of 
fertile  provinces,  cut  off  several  important  railways,  prolonged 
the  war,  and  doubled  the  strain  on  the  country.  The  sacrifices 
demanded  of  the  Russian  soldier  were  stupendous.  Never- 
theless, it  did  not  break  his  spirit,  as  the  next  year's  fighting 
clearly  proved,  but  the  strain  on  the  nation  had  begun  to  tell ; 
the  Government  was  still  feared  but  already  distrusted,  and 
revolutionary  propaganda  gained  a  broad  field  for  action. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Tsar  did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  the  crisis 
had  come,  that  his  Government  had  lost  the  moral  support 
of  all  classes  of  the  nation,  and  that  only  considerable  reforms 
could  save  the  country  and  his  throne. 

In  1914  the  country,  as  a  whole,  had  joined  heart  and  soul 
in  the  struggle.  The  sacrifice  of  life,  which  had  been  very 
heavy  from  the  outset,  was  borne  gladly  and  every  one  felt 
confident  of  ultimate  victory.  I  remember  the  articles  of 
the  Novae  Vremya,^  written  by  Menshikoff,  which  bore  the 
invariable  title  "  We  Must  be  Victorious,"  and  the  title  seemed 
none  too  optimistic.  Menshikoff,  a  writer  of  great  talent, 
always  sailed  with  the  wind  which  happened  to  be  blowing 
I  The  chief  Petrogra^  newspaper. 
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at  the  moment,  and  at  that  time  public  opinion  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  the  war. 

After  the  Galician  disaster  the  tone  of  the  Russian  Press 
continued  to  be  extremely  patriotic,  but  then  for  the  first  time 
the  Government  was  openly  blamed  for  what  had  happened. 
The  censorship  did  not  prohibit  this  criticism  ;  it  was  too 
obvious  that  some  one  was  to  blame,  and  too  necessary  to  give 
the  public  some  explanation  as  to  how  such  disasters  could 
have  occurred.  Sukhomlinoff's  resignation  was  demanded, 
and  although  the  Tsar  delayed  his  dismissal,  he  finally  had 
to  give  way  to  public  opinion.  Nicholas  II  was  not  aware 
of  the  deep  indignation  which  had  been  aroused  in  the  country 
against  Sukhomlinoff,  against  the  incompetent  ministers  as 
a  whole,  and  consequently  against  himself,  who  was  responsible 
for  their  nomination.  Sukhomlinoff  had  been  one  of  the  Tsar's 
teachers  in  former  days ;  in  consequence,  Nicholas  II  was 
personally  attached  to  him,  and,  when  he  dismissed  him,  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  circumstances  demanded 
his  retirement,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  history  would  be 
more  just  toward  him  than  his  contemporaries  had  been. 

At  first  Sukhomlinoff  remained  Aide-de-Camp-General  to 
the  Tsar,  but  public  opinion  continued  to  demand  his  trial. 
Finally,  the  Tsar  perforce  consented  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Army,  and  gave  way  to  the  insistent  demand  that  a  judicial 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  his  case.  Nevertheless,  this 
inquiry  was  indefinitely  protracted,  and  although,  eventually, 
it  became  clear  that  the  circumstances  demanded  a  trial,  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  had  the  Tsar  remained  in  power 
he  would  certainly  have  prevented  Sukhomlinoff's  arraign- 
ment. The  Tsar  evidently  believed  him  to  be  innocent ;  but 
through  his  attitude  in  this  matter  he  proved  that  he  did  not 
understand  that  times  had  changed,  and  that  the  nation  was 
beginning  to  reaUze  that  it  had  a  right  to  know  who  was  to 
blame  for  the  unnecessary  sacrifices  which  it  was  called  upon 
to  endure. 

The  Russian  people  have  suffered  terribly  during  this  war  ; 
the  strain  on  the  country  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  re- 
sources, and  after  the  disasters  of  1915  it  became  so  heavy 
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that  it  would  have  required  the  united  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  whole  nation  to  endure  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  country  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  Government,  and  harmful 
elements — German  agents,  traitors,  Utopians  and  other  extrem- 
ists— were  busy  making  use  of  Russia's  misfortunes  to  serve 
their  own  ends.  The  monarch  would  not  listen  to  those  who 
desired  his  own  and  his  Empire's  welfare,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  enjoyed  a  Divine  right  to  remain  an  autocrat.  Bad 
advisers  were  able  to  persuade  him  that  his  view  was  the  right 
one.  Of  these  advisers  I  intend  to  give  a  description,  and  I 
shall  try  to  throw  a  true  light  on  the  personality  and  influence 
of  the  celebrated  Rasputin,  about  whom  much  has  been  written 
and  a  good  deal  more  invented. 


VIII 

RASPUTIN   AND   THE   MINISTERS 

Gregory  Rasputin  was  a  Siberian  peasant,  born  in  1873  in 
the  Government  of  Tobolsk,  and  the  surname  by  which  he  is 
known  is  said  not  to  have  been  his  father's,  but  a  nickname 
given  to  him  in  his  earhest  youth.  In  Russian  Rasputin  means 
"  the  immoral."  He  could  hardly  read  or  write,  his  letters 
were  full  of  orthographical  and  grammatical  mistakes,  and 
his  handwriting  was  that  of  a  child.  As  a  boy,  Gregory  had 
been  for  a  short  time  in  a  lower  theological  school,  but  was 
very  soon  expelled  for  the  qualities  which  had  procured  him 
his  nickname.  Rasputin  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  priest  or  a 
monk,  but  in  reality  he  had  no  official  connection  with  the 
Orthodox  Church.  He  was  a  very  strong-willed  man,  and 
capable  of  attaining  his  ends  by  means  of  a  sharp  wit  and  great 
cunning,  in  spite  of  his  low  educational  standard.  He  had 
been  known  as  a  wanderer,  who  professed  to  have  had  con- 
siderable success  in  effecting  "  faith  cures,"  and  to  possess 
the  gift  of  communicating  with  the  spiritual  world.  His  great 
influence  over  some  was  certainly  due  to  a  strong  magnetic 
power,  and  no  doubt  the  results  he  aimed  at  in  some  cases, 
when  using  his  influence  on  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  con- 
firmed his  reputation  of  earlier  days. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  incomprehensible  influence  Rasputin 
attained  over  the  Empress  Alexandra,  and,  through  her,  over 
her  husband ;  but  although  this  influence  was  an  undeniable 
v's/  fact,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  contradict  the  extraordinary 
lies  which  have  been  spread  broadcast,  and,  unfortunately, 
too  often  believed. 

Rasputin's  first  acquaintance  with  certain  people  connected 
with  Court  circles  dates  back  to  nearly  ten  years  before  the 
present  war.  Men  and  women  often  feel  drawn  toward  indi- 
viduals who  profess  to  be  in  communication  with  the  world 
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of  spirits,  and  spiritualistic  seances  have  often  been  indulged 
in  by  members  of  the  most  select  society.  The  Empress 
Alexandra  was  a  beUever  in  spiritualism,  and  a  Frenchman 
named  Philippe,  with  several  others,  used  to  organize  seances 
for  her  before  Rasputin  had  been  heard  of,  Gregory  acquired  a 
powerful  hold  over  some,  by  making  them  believe  that  he  was 
able  to  direct  the  destinies  of  people  on  earth,  to  direct  their 
future,  and  was  inspired  by  a  Divine  power.  In  appearance 
Gregory  was  a  dirty  and  untidy-looking  peasant ;  his  language 
was  by  no  means  choice,  and  betrayed  his  want  of  education. 
Drink  and  merry-making  were  his  favourite  pastimes,  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  varied  his  manners  according  to  the  surround- 
ings of  the  moment  and  the  people  with  whom  he  came  into 
touch.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  closely  connected  with  the  Imperial  family, 
and  whose  duties  at  Court  enabled  them  to  detect  the  role  played 
by  Rasputin  ;  and  although,  even  as  long  ago  as  1910,  they 
freely  admitted  that  Rasputin  had  a  strong  influence  over 
the  Empress,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  other  talcs  which 
couple  the  Empress's  name  with  Rasputin's  are  not  founded 
on  facts. 

The  Empress  Alexandra  has  had  a  very  sad  life.  Since 
her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  attempt 
on  her  husband's,  her  own,  and  her  children's  lives  by  terrorists. 
Several  ministers  were  murdered  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
II,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists 
would  rather  have  murdered  the  Tsar  himself  than  even  the 
most  dreaded  of  his  ministers. 

During  the  first  years  of  their  married  life  the  Imperial 
couple  had  a  child  every  year.  On  account  of  the  Salic  law 
the  desire  to  possess  a  son  was  very  great,  and  fate  had  un- 
kindly decreed  that  there  should  be  four  daughters  in  succession 
before  the  longed-for  heir,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  was  born 
on  August  12,  1904.  He  was  a  very  delicate  child,  and  his 
mother  constantly  dreaded  that  he  might  not  live.  Later 
he  proved  to  be  suffering  from  haemophilia,  which  rendered 
every  scratch  dangerous  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
the  slightest  flow  of  blood.     Famous  specialists  were  consulted,; 
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and  the  little  boy  had  to  undergo  various  treatments,  but  no 
one  seemed  able  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Rasputin  is  known 
to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  a  Dr.  Badmaeff, 
who  was  said  to  have  studied  Tibetan  medicine.  This  man 
used  herbs,  and  was  known  to  have  cured  many  people  of 
various  ailments  where  other  practitioners  had  failed.  Rasputin 
convinced  the  Tsaritza  that  Heaven  had  shown  him  the 
way  to  cure  her  son,  and  the  Grand  Duke  actually  began  to 
recover  as  a  result  of  medicine  which  was  evidently  supplied 
by  Badmaeff,  and  administered  to  the  boy  in  his  food  by  Ras- 
putin's accompUces.  A  lady  in  the  close  surroundings  of 
the  Tsaritza,  Madame  Vyrubova,  is  said  to  have  been  his 
accomplice.  People  say  that  Rasputin  not  only  cured  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  also  artificially  made  him  ill.  I  can  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  this  rumour,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  after 
Rasputin  was  temporarily  banished  from  Court,  through  the 
influence  of  Count  Kokovtseff,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at 
the  time,  the  httle  boy  immediately  fell  ill,  and  only  Rasputin 
succeeded  in  curing  him. 

After  this  marvellous  success  the  Tsaritza  believed  every- 
thing Rasputin  told  her,  and  every  time  the  Tsar  banished 
him  from  Court  the  Tsaritza  gave  her  husband  no  peace  until 
Gregory  was  allowed  to  return.  The  Tsaritza's  health  had 
changed  considerably  for  the  worse  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
her  nerves  had  become  completely  shattered. 

In  1912  I  met  a  man  who  had  heard  the  Tsar  say  :  "  Better 
Rasputin  than  scenes  and  hysteria !  "  I  have  also  heard 
that  when  the  Tsar  objected  to  the  Rasputin  cult,  the  Tsaritza 
used  to  lock  herself  in  her  apartments  and  refuse  to  see  her 
husband.  As  Nicholas  II  was  greatly  devoted  to  his  wife, 
he  ceased  to  protest  against  Gregory's  presence,  and  considered 
that  the  evil  tales  which  were  spread  in  consequence  of  his 
return  were  less  disagreeable  than  his  wife's  nervous  attacks. 

As  long  as  Rasputin's  influence  was  confined  to  curing  the 
little  Grand  Duke,  preaching  his  religion  to  admirers,  and 
pretending  to  be  a  holy  man,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any 
important  bearing  upon  conditions  in  the  Empire.  Naturally 
it  was  bound  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  harm  to  the  prestige 
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of  the  Imperial  family.  During  the  first  years  of  Rasputin's 
influence,  his  presence  at  the  Palace  was  known  tD  compara- 
tively few,  and  rumours  about  him  used  to  be  whispered ;  but 
gradually  the  whole  country  began  to  know  that  there  was 
a  man  at  Court  who  had  a  great  influence  over  the  Tsaritza 
and  possibly  over  the  Tsar,  and  these  rumours  were  made  the 
most  of  by  all  those  elements  which  desired  to  discredit  the 
Tsar  in  the  eyes  of  his  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  way  in  which  the  country  was  governed 
made  the  influence  of  an  unscrupulous  outsider  over  the  monarch 
a  source  of  endless  disasters.  Rasputin  naturally  appreciated 
living  in  the  palace ;  he  had  plenty  of  money  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  soon  found  a  method  of  obtaining  more.  Making  use 
of  his  influence  over  the  Tsaritza,  he  procured  people  appoint- 
ments, and  promised  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  petitioners' 
wishes,  accepting  gifts  from  those  who  were  unscrupulous 
enough  to  seek  his  aid.  In  later  days,  he  actually  had  an 
ofhce  in  Petrograd,  and  employed  clerks  who  received  peti- 
tioners and  instituted  a  scale  of  fees  for  services  rendered.  To 
the  Empress  these  wishes  were  transferred  in  the  form  of 
communications  from  Heaven,  as  necessary  for  the  Imperial 
family's  welfare,  or  else  simply  as  Rasputin's  wise  and  con- 
sidered advice.  When  the  matter  was  important,  involving 
perhaps  the  appointment  of  a  minister,  and  the  Tsar's  consent 
had  to  be  obtained,  the  Empress  usually  managed  to  persuade 
her  husband  under  some  pretext.  In  less  important  cases 
the  channel  was  a  much  simpler  one,  as  Rasputin  gradually 
acquired  "  friends  "  in  all  quarters.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  did  not  require  Rasputin's  protection 
and  would  have  scorned  to  profit  by  it.  During  the  war 
ministers  used  frequently  to  relinquish  their  posts,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  honest  men  departed  because  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  the  Tsar  was  not  to  their  taste,  and  because 
they  felt  that  their  work  was  being  hampered. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Tsar  was  aware  that  his 
steps  were  being  guided  by  Rasputin — I  am  even  inclined  to 
believe  that,  owing  to  skilful  diplomacy,  he  was  not  conscious 
of  being  under  any  influence  wh9,tever,     He  ignored  the  Con- 
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stitution,  and  chose  his  ministers  from  a  bureaucratic  and  ultra- 
conservative  set  which  often  produced  able  men  who  followed 
family  traditions  in  giving  their  services  to  the  State,  but  who 
^  looked  upon  the  business  of  government  as  the  Tsar's  private 
concern,  and  set  no  store  by  the  spirit  of  the  new  Constitution, 
especially  as  from  the  legal  point  of  view  the  Parliament  was 
allowed  all  the  rights  which  it  had  been  granted  in  1905.  Never- 
theless, ministers  themselves  often  used  to  complain  of  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  I  once  heard  one  of  them  say  that 
the  Russian  Government  had  become  so  bad,  that,  if  the  State 
machine  were  still  in  movement,  it  was  only  owing  to  natural 
momentum  ! 

During  the  war  matters  altered  considerably.  The  proper 
government  of  the  country  became  essential,  and  although 
at  the  outset  public  attention  was  occupied  by  the  military 
operations,  every  one  felt  that  far-reaching  reforms  were  abso- 
vj  lutely  necessary  when  the  defects  of  the  Government  began  to 
tell  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  on  the  internal  situation. 
Men  who  would  otherwise  have  consented  to  occupy  minis- 
terial posts  would  not  accept  them,  as  they  knew  that  the 
Tsar  was  determined  to  oppose  the  grant  to  the  country's 
representatives  of  any  share  in  the  government,  and  that  the 
old  system  was  bound  to  lead  to  a  catastrophe,  since  it  did 
not  possess  the  support  of  public  opinion,  but  encountered  dis- 
trust and  passive  resistance  on  every  side. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  beheve  that  Nicholas  II 
desired  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy  ;  but 
I  admit  that  some  of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
him  may  have  cherished  such  plans.  To  understand  the 
reason  of  this,  one  must  remember  that  Rasputin  and  all  who 
had  anything  in  common  with  him  were  naturally  eager  to 
keep  the  position  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired.  The 
continuation  of  the  war  could  only  have  led  to  two  results  as 
regards  the  internal  condition  of  the  Empire :  either  the  old 
regime,  unable  to  conduct  the  war,  would  have  plunged  the 
country  into  revolution,  or  else  substantial  reforms  must  have 
been  granted,  which  would  have  given  Russia  new  force  and 
epergy,  wl^en  the  old  regime  would  have  h9,d  to  give  way  to 
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a  new  one,  in  which  the  national  interest  and  pubHcity  would 
have  taken  the  place  of  dark  methods  and  casual  decisions. 
In  either  case  Rasputin  and  his  satellites  would  have  had  to 
vanish  from  the  stage.  Their  only  hope  of  remaining  in  power 
lay  in  terminating  the  war,  and  the  stimulus  of  German  bribes 
was  unnecessary  in  Rasputin's  case  ;  peace  would  have  been 
welcome  to  him  for  many  reasons. 

As  to  the  literature  which  has  been  circulated  in  Great  Britain 
concerning  Rasputin,  William  Le  Queux's  book,  "  Rasputin 
the  Rascal  Monk,"  has  done  most  to  give  a  wrong  impression. 
This  sensational  novel,  which,  though  to  some  extent  founded 
on  fact,  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  contains  accusations  against 
the  Empress  Alexandra  and  her  daughters  which  are  false, 
and  conveys  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  Russian  society  was 
infected  by  Rasputin's  cult,  whereas  there  were  but  few  cases 
of  subservience  to  his  influence. 

Many  novels  have  been  written  on  historical  subjects  por- 
traying events  more  sensational  than  true,  but  they  generally 
do  not  profess  to  be  founded  on  documentary  evidence  ;  whereas 
William  Le  Queux  mentions  many  "  secret  papers,"  which, 
as  he  says,  he  does  not  reproduce  owing  to  the  paper  shortage, 
but  which  he  carefully  numbers  in  order  to  make  them  more 
convincing.  The  impression  produced  on  most  readers  is 
that  the  truth  is  being  put  before  them  ;  but  to  anybody  who 
has  a  little  knowledge  of  Russia  nearly  every  page  obviously 
contains  some  invention,  and  in  some  cases  the  author  com- 
pletely gives  himself  away.  For  instance,  on  page  ii8  the 
following  extract  is  quoted  from  a  memorandum  numbered 
26,932,  366,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  document  written  by 
the  Germans  to  Rasputin  before  the  Revolution  : — 

"  It  would  be  best  if  their  Majesties  removed  to  Tsarskoye 
Selo.  Anna  Vyrubova  should  cultivate  Boris  Savenkoff, 
Commissioner  of  the  7th  Army." 

The  institution  of  Army  Commissioners  only  dates  from 
since  the  Revolution,  and  no  such  position  existed  in  the  Tsar's 
days.  Therefore  Savenkoff,  who  was  Acting  Minister  of  War 
in  Kerensky's  Government,  could  not  possibly  have  occupied 
the  position  nientioned   in   the   "  authentic "   document.      In 
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another  place  the  author  speaks  of  Protopopoff  as  having  been 
a  minister  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  although  he  did  not 
enter  the  Cabinet  until  1916.  On  page  26  a  ball  at  the  Winter 
Palace  is  described  as  taking  place  in  war-time,  although  no 
balls  had  been  given  at  the  Winter  Palace  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Japanese  War.  There  are  many  other  inaccuracies 
which  point  to  the  author's  doubtful  knowledge  of  Russia. 
Speaking  of  Petrograd  society  women  and  their  intimacy  with 
Rasputin,  he  mentions  the  "  well-known  "  Princess  Bojarski, 
Baroness  Gluiski,  Countess  Yepaulchine,  Baroness  Korotki, 
Baroness  Koulomsine,  etc.,  although  these  titled  ladies  never 
existed  anywhere  outside  William  Le  Queux's  imagination ; 
the  possibiHty  of  his  having  used  altered  names  is  excluded, 
as  he  uses  real  names  in  other  cases. 

A  book  which  in  many  ways  gives  a  truthful  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  Russia  is  "  The  Fall  of  the  Romanoffs,"  but  I  disagree 
completely  with  the  opinion  expressed  therein  that  the  Empress 
was  Germany's  tool.  The  author  evidently  honestly  considers 
this  likely  to  be  the  case.  This  slander  was  spread  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Tsar,  and  by  German  agents  who  did  not  care 
what  methods  they  used  to  serve  their  ends,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Empress,  her  German  origin,  and  her  connection 
with  Rasputin  often  caused  these  fables  to  be  believed  by 
honest  and  patriotic  Russians.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  non-existent,  but  in  this  case  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  not  a  single  proof  has  ever  been  produced  of  the 
Empress's  alleged  treason,  although  the  Russian  Revolution- 
aries have  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  such  evidence,  and 
had  every  reason  for  wishing  to  prove  her  guilt. 

Having  lost  confidence  in  the  security  of  his  position,  the 
Tsar  began  to  suspect  every  one  of  plotting  against  him.  The 
dismissal  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from  the  post  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  autumn  of  1915  was  due  to  the  Tsar's 
impression  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  becoming  too  popular. 
The  Tsar  assumed  the  nominal  command  of  the  armies  himself, 
with  General  Alexeieff,  who  was  formerly  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Group  of  armies,  as  his  Chief  of  Staff. 

Nicholas    II   was   under    the    impression    that    he    actuaUy 
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governed  Russia.  When  well-intentioned  people  warned  him 
of  the  abyss  toward  which  he  was  drifting,  he  did  not  believe 
them.  Allusions  to  Rasputin  were  especially  disagreeable 
to  him.  He  must  have  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  the  warn- 
ing that  gossip  (concerning  the  influence  attributed  to  Gregory) 
was  undermining  his  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  had 
given  up  all  intention  of  banishing  Rasputin  ;  therefore  he 
hated  to  be  reminded  of  the  matter.  So  distasteful  was  this 
subject  to  the  Tsar  that  he  used  to  dismiss  any  one  who  re- 
ferred to  it,  and  when  Prince  Vladimir  Orloff,  who  was  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  had  never  before  touched 
on  this  sore  point,  considered  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  Tsar  of 
approaching  danger,  and  told  him,  in  1915,  that  Rasputin 
ought  to  be  sent  away,  he  received  a  letter  from  Nicholas  II 
in  which  the  latter  ordered  him  to  join  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  in  the  Caucasus,  and  declined  to  see  him  before  his 
departure. 

The  Tsaritza  certainly  had  a  very  bad  influence  over  her 
husband,  and  he  naturally  followed  her  advice  in  State  ques-  y 
tions,  as  the  views  which  she  upheld  were  identical  with  his 
own.  General  Voyeikoff,  who  had  been  in  the  close  entourage 
of  the  Tsar  for  several  years  before  the  war,  is  said  to  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Tsar.  He  had  always 
advocated  a  reactionary  policy.  Whether  his  attitude  was 
the  result  of  personal  conviction,  or  a  desire  to  be  in  the  Tsar's 
graces,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

In  1914  M.  Goremykin  was  Prime  Minister.      He  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  described  as  a  bureaucrat  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  very  clever,  but  was  also  known  never 
to  have  attempted  to  change  anything  so  long  as  existing  con- 
ditions could  possibly  be  maintained.      It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  bureaucratic  circles  had  grown  up  with 
the  idea  that  such  a  thing  as  different  political  parties  did  not  ^ 
exist  in  Russia.      The  Government's  only  aim  was  to  fulfil  / 
the  Tsar's  demands ;    Parliament  was  altogether  a  new  idea,  - 
and  the  Government  had  little  in  common  with  this  debating  - 
society.      To    illustrate   the   political   views    held   by   certain 
statesmen  who  were  by  no  means  brainless,  I  should  like  to    •^ 
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describe  the  following  case  :  A  Senator  ^  who  had  been  a  Govern- 
ment official  all  his  life,  and  had  always  been  known  as  a  worker 
of  great  talent  and  enormous  energy,  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  was  created  Assistant  Minister 
for  War.  At  this  time  the  friction  between  Parliament 
and  the  governmental  circles  had  become  apparent.  After 
a  discussion  respecting  the  existing  conditions  of  Russia, 
during  which  the  Senator  expressed  his  opinion  that  reforms 
were  necessary,  he  was  asked  for  which  party  he  would  vote. 
The  reply  was  :  "Of  course,  in  favour  of  the  Government 
because  I  owe  everything  I  have  achieved  to  the  Government." 
After  the  disasters  of  1915  the  Duma  began  to  use  its  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  seeking  to  bring  about  a  complete  change 
in  the  governmental  system ;  but  although  it  encountered 
an  absolutely  deaf  ear  it  did  not  cease  attempting  to  achieve 
its  aims.  The  Tsar  replaced  Sukhomlinoff  by  General  Poli- 
vanoff,  who  had  previously  been  Assistant  Minister  for  War 
on  several  occasions,  and  it  was  owing  to  Polivanoff's  energy 
that  the  technical  needs  of  the  armies  were  provided  for  and 
that  Russia  was  once  more  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  enemy. 
Nicholas  II  Wcis  known  to  dislike  Pohvanoff  personally,  and 
although  he  consented  to  his  appointment  in  the  hour  of  need, 
his  personal  dislike  induced  him  to  dismiss  this  general  as  soon 
as  the  crisis  in  the  armies  was  over.  The  succeeding  Minister 
for  War,  Shuvaev,  was  an  absolute  nonentity. 
.  The  Duma  naturally  desired  the  appointment  as  Prime 
\Minister  of  a  man  who  could  influence  the  Tsar  to  grant  reforms. 
Finally  they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  Goremykin's  resigna- 
tion, chiefly  by  persuading  the  old  gentleman  himself  that  he 
was  too  old  for  his  post;  but  the  change  was  by  no  means  for 
the  better.  Goremykin  was  replaced  by  Stuenner,  who  was 
a  bureaucrat  of  the  worst  type,  and  did  not  even  possess  the 
natural  capacities  of  his  predecessor.  Whether  Stuermer 
was  one  of  Rasputin's  proteges  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  but 
his  whole  conduct  while  Prime  Minister  justifies  one  in  suspecting 
it.  Stuermer's  poHcy  was  to  oppose  any  reforms  whatsoever, 
9.nd  he  has  been  accused  of  wishing  to  conclude  a  separate 
»  TJ;e  Senate  wa,g  tUe  highest  judicial  institution  in  Ru5§j^, 
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peace.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  likel}'.  In  my  opinion, 
Stuermer  was  a  short-sighted  statesman,  and  the  Tsar  selected 
him  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  because  he  had  heard  of 
his  reactionary  views,  and  thought  that  he  had  found  the  right 
man  to  pursue  the  desired  poHcy.  It  was  owing  to  Stuermer 
that  Sazonoff  ^  resigned,  the  principal  reason  for  his  resignation: 
being  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  Polish  question. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had 
promised   Poland   complete   autonomy,    and   had   stated   that     , 
Russia  intended  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Poland. 

The  attitude  regarding  Poland  was  a  very  important  question  ii 
for  all  the  countries  which  owned  part  of  the  former  kingdom.  ^' 
The  Poles  had  always  preferred  the  Austrians  rule  to  the  German 
or  Russian  yoke.      The  Austrians  had  in  all  respects  given 
the    Poles   absolute    freedom,    whereas    Germany   and    Russia 
oppressed   their   Polish   subjects.      While   Germany   oppressed 
them  in  a  ruthless  and  open  way,  and  tried  to  suppress  every- 
thing national  in  Prussian  Poland,  the  system  of  the  old  regime 
in  Russian  Poland  consisted  of  oppressing  the  Poles  in  an  under- 
hand way.      For  instance,   no   Roman   Catholic  was  allowed 
to  buy  an  estate  in  Poland  or  in  Lithuania.      Such  a  measure 
seems  more  than  absurd,  as  the  question  of  religion  ought  to 
play  no  part  in  such  matters  ;    but  this  measure  was  adopted 
in   order   to   avoid   admitting  that   the   Russian   Government 
desired  to  oppress  the  Poles,  as  was  really  the  case,  for  the 
Poles  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.      When  the  war  broke  ^^ 
out  the  Russian  policy  towards  the  Poles  was  promptly  modi- 
fied, and  the  Government  began  to  treat  them  very  well,  for 
reasons  which  are  obvious.     The  Grand  Duke's  manifesto  pro- 
duced a  good  impression,  as  he  evidentty  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Tsar,  and  especially  as  the  beginning  of  the  war  seemed  to 
promise   Russian    victory.     As  the    war    progressed,   and   the 
whole  of  Russian  Poland  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  Russian 
Government  ought  at  least  to  have  kept  its  promises.      M. 
Sazonoff  was  of  opinion  that  the  broadest  measure  of  autonomy    .' 
should  have  been  promised,  but  Stuermer  opposed  this  view, 
f  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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actually  suggesting  that  this  autonomy  should  go  no  farther 
than  the  institution  of  Zemstvos  resembling  those  existing 
in  the  Russian  provinces  of  the  Empire,  stating,  as  an  excuse 
for  such  a  measure,  that  the  manifesto  had  not  been  signed 
by  the  Tsar,  but  only  by  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  capacity  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  No  declaration  regarding  Poland  was 
published  after  this  divergence  of  opinion,  but  the  Tsar  evi- 
dently refused  to  fall  in  with  Sazonoff' s  liberal  views,  and  the 
latter  sent  in  his  resignation,  whereupon  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  handed  over  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Stuermer. 


IX 

THE   STRAIN    OF   THE   WAR   AND   FOOD   SHORTAGE 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  Russian  Army  once  again  presented 
a  powerful  front  to  the  enemy,  thanks  to  General  Polivanoff' s 
energetic  mobilization  of  all  the  technical  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  enormous  supplies  of  military  equipment 
which  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  had  shipped 
to  Russia  during  the  previous  year.  The  campaign  of  1916 
was,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  Russia.  As  regards  man- 
power the  armies  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Austro-Germans,  but  the  enemy  was  much  better  supplied 
with  guns,  especially  with  those  of  heavy  calibres. 

In  the  Caucasus  great  successes  were  achieved,  the  most 
important  being  the  capture  of  Erzerum.  General  Brussiloff's 
offensive  in  Volhynia  and  Galicia  resulted  in  considerable  gains, 
and  there  were  many  other  favourable  operations,  while  the 
enemy  did  not  win  a  single  square  yard  of  territory. 

In  August  Roumania  declared  war,  and  very  soon  proved 
incapable  of  holding  her  own  against  the  enemy.  I  have  heard 
the  opinion  expressed  that  Russia  left  Roumania  in  the  lurch. 
Of  course  this  is  only  a  sequel  to  the  theory  that  the  Tsar  was 
a  traitor  to  the  Allied  cause.  I  was  a  witness  of  the  fact  that 
after  the  Roumanian  breakdown  many  army  corps  were  moved 
from  the  Russian  front  to  the  rescue  of  Roumania.  The  means 
of  communication  behind  the  Russian  front  were  few,  and  only 
one  railway  ran  to  the  Roumanian  frontier.  The  Russians 
came  to  the  rescue  of  their  Ally  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and 
had  to  give  up  their  own  plans  for  an  offensive  in  Volhynia. 

The  Roumanian  collapse  was  due  to  an  almost  total  lack 
of  military  equipment.  Before  Roumania  declared  war  the 
Allies  were  uncertain  to  the  very  last  moment  whether  she 
would  actually  take  this  step,  and  were  even  in  doubt  as  to 
which  side  she  might  join,  and  the  Allied  miUtary  attaches 
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must  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  country 
was  ready  to  conduct  a  war.  In  any  case  the  breakdown 
took  the  AlHes  by  surprise.  Roumania  has  a  right  to  hate 
Russia  for  all  the  misfortunes  into  which  she  has  been  plunged 
since  the  Revolution,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  a  single 
word  of  reproach  against  the  Tsar  and  his  generals  for  the 
way  in  which  they  treated  her. 

The  energetic  Russian  attacks  on  the  Austro-German  front 
also  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Tsar  and  the  High  Command 
had  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  at  heart.  I  witnessed 
the  offensive  of  the  two  Guard  Corps  under  General  Besobrasoff 
in  July  1916  close  to  Kovel.  Of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
the  two  corps  lost  thirty  thousand  in  three  days,  owing  to  the 
enemy's  superior  artillery,  and  nevertheless  managed  to  advance 
a  distance  of  ten  versts  on  their  whole  front.  One  of  the 
regiments,  which  had  forty  officers  when  the  offensive  com- 
menced, had  lost  every  one  of  them  except  the  Regimental 
Commander  and  the  Adjutant !  The  men  fought  brilliantly, 
even  after  the  loss  of  all  their  officers,  but  when  one  comes 
to  consider  that  such  losses  were  by  no  means  unusual  in  the 
Russian  armies,  one  understands  that  the  natural  result  of  this 
strain  was  to  weaken  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Army  as  a  whole, 
especially  as  the  draft  troops  gradually  deteriorated  in  quality. 

Although  the  military  shortcomings  of  the  country  had  been 
to  some  extent  remedied,  the  disorganization  in  the  interior 
was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  food  supplies  were  becoming 
scarcer.  Fertile  provinces  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
several  important  railways  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  rolling- 
stock  of  those  which  were  still  available  was  worn  out.  Most 
of  the  factories  having  been  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  material,  it  was  impossible  to  turn  out  enough  new  rolling-^ 
stock,  and  there  was  no  adequate  means  of  repairing  loco-' 
motives.  The  shortage  was  felt  most  severely  in  the  big  centres, 
owing  to  inadequate  transport,  but  gradually  the  whole  country 
began  to  feel  it,  and  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  Empire! 
could  not  possibly  continue  the  war  with  energy  and  at  the 
same  time  cope  with  the  disorganization  at  home.  I  have 
already  expressed  the  view  that,  had  Russia  been  granted  a 
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proper  Constitution  as  late  as  1916,  the  war  need  not  have 
been  lost  on  the  Russian  front,  and  no  revolution  would  ever 
have  taken  place.  The  old  regime  was  quite  blind  as  to  what 
was  happening.  It  overrated  the  endurance  of  the  masses, 
could  not  cope  with  the  general  disorganization,  and  was  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that,  not  being  trusted,  it  encountered 
opposition  on  every  hand.  Instead  of  openly  declaring  to  the 
Allies  that  Russia,  although  able  to  defend  herself,  must  for 
some  time  abstain  from  attacking,  and  attend  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  transport  and  the  food  supplies,  the  Government 
went  on  allowing  the  situation  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
with  every  month  the  solution  of  the  problem  became  more 
difficult. 

Russia  has  always  been  one  of  the  richest  food-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Besides  feeding  her  own  population, 
she  exported  corn,  meat,  and  other  foodstuffs  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  therefore  seems  all  the  more  incomprehensible  how 
the  question  of  a  food  shortage  could  arise. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  shortage  were  the  total  absence  of 
any  organization  and  a  stupendous  amount  of  waste.  When 
the  war  broke  out  every  one  thought  that  it  would  at  the  most 
last  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Government  never  considered  the  possibility  of  a  scarcity  of 
food,  knowing  that,  while  she  remained  unable  to  export  her 
food,  Russia  ought  to  have  more  than  enough  for  herself.  Even 
the  Press  did  not  for  a  long  time  refer  to  the  subject,  but  kept 
on  asserting  that  Germany  was  on  the  point  of  starvation  ! 
.  In  peace  time  a  soldier  used  to  draw  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat  a  day.'  When  war  was  declared  the  meat 
ration  for  the  whole  Army  was  raised  to  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
Considering  that  the  peasants,  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
troops,  were  accustomed  to  eat  meat  once  a  week  in  normal 
times,  these  lavish  rations  were  unnecessary,  and  naturally 
demanded  an  abundant  supply  ;  but  this  alone  would  not  have 
brought  about  any  shortage.  The  organization  for  supplying 
the  front  with  meat  was  very  indifferent,  and  nothing  was  done  ^ 
to  prevent  profiteering.  I  remember  a  case  where  the  authori- 
I  A  Russian  pound  is  o'8o  of  an  English  pound. 
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ties  would  not  purchase  cattle  for  the  troops  on  the  Russian 
Western  front  from  the  neighbouring  estates  and  peasants, 
the  latter  being  compelled  to  send  their  cattle  to  towns  in  the 
rear,  whereas  the  troops  were  supplied  through  herds  which 
were  driven  many  hundreds  of  miles  by  road  ;  the  animals 
were  given  much  less  food  than  they  needed,  many  of  them 
dropped  dead  on  the  way,  and  the  rest  arrived  in  a  half-starved 
condition.  Officials  in  charge  of  the  cattle  supplies  for  the 
armies  used  to  profit  by  pretending  to  have  purchased  much 
more  forage  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  another  favourite 
trick  was  to  enter  the  animals  as  having  died  at  a  later  date 
than  that  of  their  actual  slaughter.  All  this  was  possible 
owing  to  absence  of  system  and  control.  I  happened  to  hear 
casually  of  this  particular  form  of  profiteering,  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  similar  conditions  existed  in  other  departments, 
and  quite  a  new  type  of  rich  individual  began  to  appear  in 
Petrograd  during  the  war,  spending  money  lavishly  at  the 
restaurants  even  in  the  days  when  prices  had  become  fabulous. 
One  of  the  best-known  jewellers  in  Petrograd  told  a  story 
of  how  a  man  of  this  type  entered  his  shop,  and  asked  for  the 
most  expensive  goods  he  possessed.  The  owner  produced  gems 
of  the  value  of  about  £1000  each,  but  the  purchaser  was  not 
satisfied.  He  wanted  something  more  valuable,  and  finally 
walked  off  with  jewels  worth  £5000,  after  having  paid  for  them 
in  banknotes. 

In  1916  the  Government  started  an  investigation  of  the 
question  of  meat  supplies  throughout  the  Empire,  and  I  have 
heard  that  the  supplies  had  diminished  by  30  per  cent, 
during  the  war. 

The  bread  production  of  the  Empire  had  also  fallen  con- 
siderably. Many  corn-growing  districts  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands  in  1915,  and  so  many  agricultural  workers  had 
been  called  to  the  colours  that  nothing  like  the  usual  area 
of  land  could  be  cultivated.  Russia  used  to  be  called  the 
"  man-millionaire,"  but  the  losses  in  the  field  had  been  so 
considerable  that  only  old  men,  women,  and  children  were  left 
to  plough  the  land,  while  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  had 
been  called  up.    Prisoners  of  war  were  employed  in  agricultural 
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work,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  I  have  often  heard 
that  the  reason  why  the  Government  did  not  make  more  use 
of  their  work  was  simply  that  it  was  difficult  to  organize.  In 
spite  of  the  diminution  of  the  Empire's  com  supplies,  I  believe 
that  not  only  was  there  sufficient  food  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  but  that  even  now  the  supplies  in  Russia  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  population  if  only  they  could  be  properly 
distributed.  In  October  1916,  when  butter  could  only  be  pur- 
chased at  4  roubles  (8s.)  the  pound  in  Petrograd,  the  supplies  of 
this  food  in  Siberia  were  so  great  that,  not  being  able  to  export 
them,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  the  peasants 
used  to  oil  the  wheels  of  their  carts  with  butter  !  At  the  Front 
there  was  hardly  any  bread  shortage  before  the  Revolution. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  military  transports  used 
to  supply  all  that  was  necessary  ;  later  this  became  difficult, 
owing  to  lack  of  transport  facilities  in  the  rear,  and  undoubtedly 
in  time  matters  would  have  become  even  worse,  but  apart 
from  a  few  cases  in  which  slackness  on  the  part  of  the  military 
leaders  was  to  blame,  it  was  always  possible  to  give  the  men 
their  rations.  For  instance,  at  the  outset  bread  was  always 
supplied  to  the  units ;  in  1916  squadrons  and  companies  often 
had  to  buy  com,  grind  it  at  the  neighbouring  mills,  and  bake 
the  bread  themselves.  It  is  true  that  in  igi6  the  meat  ration 
was  cut  down  from  one  and  a  half  pounds  to  one  pound,  then 
to  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  and  finally,  in  October,  to  half  a 
pound ;  but  even  this  was  enough  to  keep  the  men  strong  and 
healthy,  especially  as  the  bread  ration  had  been  increased. 
Naturally  this  reduction  of  the  meat  ration  did  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  feeling  of  war-weariness.  The  food  question 
reached  its  most  acute  form  in  the  large  towns,  and  especially 
in  Petrograd.  In  1914  Russia's  northern  capital  had  possessed 
one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  In  1916  the  population 
had  risen  to  three  millions.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  fugitives  from  territory  in  enemy  occupation,  and 
partly  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  factories  of  Petrograd  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  were 
responsible  for  the  output  of  one-third  of  all  the  war  material 
produced  in  Russia.     Supplies  for  this  population  had  to  be 
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conveyed  to  the  capital  by  rail.  The  railway  which  used  to 
be  Petrograd's  chief  food  artery,  and  had  brought  food  from 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  was  cut  by  the  Germans  near  Dvinsk  ; 
the  line  connecting  Moscow  with  Petrograd  could  not  supply 
anything  like  as  much  food  as  in  former  days  ;  while  the  line 
to  Kieff  and  Odessa  was  so  much  occupied  by  the  movement 
of  troops  behind  the  front  that  its  rolHng-stock  could  scarcely 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  supplies  from  the  Baltic 
Provinces  had  also  considerably  diminished,  and  the  unfertile 
north  could  spare  nothing. 

The  food  crisis  in  Petrograd  was  a  rapidly  increasing  danger, 
and  yet  the  Government  took  no  steps  to  cope  with  it.  It 
would  have  been  only  wise  to  begin  by  restricting  the  influx 
of  fugitives  into  Petrograd,  and  organizing  their  distribution 
among  the  different  cities  of  the  Empire.  Many  other  measures 
might  have  been  adopted,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  the  Russian  Government  to  take  any 
timely  measures.  The  idea  of  rationing  food  also  never  occurred 
to  them,  and  the  only  article  which  was  finally  rationed  was 
sugar,  the  rationing  of  which  seems  to  be  a  universal  herald 
of  a  coming  food  shortage.  Prices  had  gone  up  in  the  case  of 
all  commodities,  partly  because  of  the  low  value  of  the  currency, » 
but  chiefly  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  imports  upon  which 
Russia  had  been  so  dependent  in  peace-time.  Life  had  become 
extremely  expensive,  and  people  began  to  feel  this  seriously  in 
the  summer  of  1916.  There  was  often  an  insufficient  supply 
of  bread  ;  white  bread  had  been  replaced  by  grey  ;  all  food 
prices  had  risen  tremendously,  and  in  order  to  purchase  any 
provisions  people  had  to  stand  for  many  hours  in  endless 
queues. 

»  In  191 6  the  rouble  was  worth  about  is.  6d,  instead  of  2s. 


X 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  GOVERNMENT  AND  DUMA 

In  the  summer  of  1916  the  Tsar  appointed  M.  Protopopoff '*-^' 
Acting  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Protopopoff  was  a  rich  cloth-  ' 
merchant ;  he  had  been  a  cavalry  officer  in  his  youth,  and 
the  Marshal  of  Nobility  in  the  district  [Uyezd)  in  which  he 
possessed  an  estate,  and  had  afterwards  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Duma.  He  was  generally  respected  by  his  colleagues, 
and  became  Vice-President  of  the  House.  In  the  spring  of 
igi6  he  visited  London,  in  the  capacity  of  President  of  the 
Duma  Deputation.  On  his  way  back  through  Sweden  he  had 
a  secret  interview  with  a  German  banker  at  Stockholm,  at 
which,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  he  discussed  the  political 
situation  and  possible  peace  terms.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  nomination  was  un- 
doubtedly worked  by  Rasputin,  though  it  has  remained  a  mystery 
to  the  present  day  how  a  man  like  Protopopoff  came  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  such  an  individual.  Protopopoff  is  said  to  have 
been  suffering  from  progressive  paralysis  of  the  brain  ;  but 
although  his  later  conduct  proved  that  he  was  verging  on  in- 
sanity, while  to  all  appearances  his  moral  standard  was  very 
low,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  induced  this  man  to 
sacrifice  the  respect  of  all  his  friends.     Possibly  ambition. 

Protopopoff  was  in  favour  of  an  extreme  reactionary  policy 
and  seemed  to  possess  a  great  influence  over  the  Tsar.  When 
he  was  first  appointed  every  one  thought  that  as  he  was  selected 
from  the  Duma  his  nomination  must  mean  an  approach  toward 
a  more  liberal  policy.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  rumour  began  to  spread  that  Rasputin  had 
been  the  author  of  this  singular  choice. 

In  these  days  it  became  evident  that  a  crisis  was  impending. 
In  October  several  factories  went  out  on  strike.  The  demands 
of  the  workers  were  Umited  to  the  request  that  food  should  be 
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distributed  to  them  by  the  authorities,  as  it  was  to  the  Petrograd 
garrison,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  to  work  all  day  and 
to  stand  in  food  queues  most  of  the  night,  which  was  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  finally  obtain  the  required  supplies. 
The  Government  refused  the  workers'  demands. 

In  war-time  factory  strikes  must  be  dealt  with  energetically, 
since  they  are  quite  as  dangerous  as  armies  which  refuse  to 
obey  orders  ;  but  just  as  no  army  in  the  world  can  be  expected 
to  fight  or  obey  orders  unless  it  is  fed  and  clothed,  so  no 
workmen  can  be  expected  to  submit  to  conditions  of  life  which 
are  intolerable. 

Protopopoff,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  restore  order,  used  methods  which,  had  the  workers  demanded 
concessions  merely  because  they  felt  that  they  had  the  power 
to  intimidate  the  Government,  would  have  been  most  appro- 
priate. He  appealed  to  the  military  authorities,  and  the  strikers 
were  forced  to  resume  work,  while  several  of  their  leaders 
were  marched  off  to  prison.  Outward  order  was  restored  by 
force,  but  the  life  of  the  workers  continued  to  be  unbearable  ; 
yet  the  Government  did  not  attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

In  November  the  Duma  met,  and  from  all  that  had  been 
rumoured  about  the  coming  Session  everybody  knew  that  the 
House  intended  to  protest  violently  against  Stuermer's  and 
Protopopoff 's  mismanagement,  and  to  demand  their  dismissal. 
The  first  sitting  was  a  very  stormy  one,  and  was  directed  against 
Stuermer,  accusing  him  of  a  policy  which  was  leading  towards 
the  Empire's  ruin,  demanding  for  the  country's  good  that  the 
Tsar  should  dismiss  him,  and  hinting  at  Rasputin's  sinister 
influence.  Stuermer  himself  was  not  present,  having  wisely 
arranged  that  the  Council  of  the  Empire  should  assemble  at 
the  same  hour  as  the  Duma.  The  tone  of  the  whole  attack 
was  directed  against  the  Ministers,  The  slightest  hint  at  the 
fact  that  the  Tsar  had  named  them  was  avoided,  and  one  felt 
that  all  the  best  elements  in  the  country  were  with  the  Duma, 
and  that,  while  remaining  loyal  to  the  sovereign,  they  wished 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  must  change  his  views 
and  his  methods.    In  1916  the  Duma  was  truly  the  mouthpiece 
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of  the  sane  patriotic  elements  ;  it  was  a  Parliament  representing 
all  those  who  could  understand  reason.  Unfortunately,  its 
powers  were  limited  to  revealing  the  truth,  to  discussing  and 
imploring ;  but  it  was  powerless  to  act.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Duma  consisted  of  the  so-called  "  progressive  block," 
a  union  of  the  different  moderate  parties,  beginning  from  what 
in  England  would  be  regarded  as  the  Conservative  party  and 
ending  with  the  parties  of  moderate  liberal  views.  The  Cadets 
or  Constitutional  Democrats  also  belonged  to  the  "  progressive 
block."  There  was  a  small  exaggeratedly  Conservative  party, 
some  of  whose  members  were  genuinely  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  form  of  government ;  but  others  were  known  to  receive 
Government  subsidies  designed  to  encourage  their  views,  while 
the  extreme  Left  of  the  Duma  consisted  of  a  small  group  of 
Socialists,  to  whom  M.  Kerensky  and  M.  Cheidse  belonged. 
The  language  used  against  Stuermer  was  so  definite  and  ir- 
reconcilable that  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  himself  did  not  wish 
to  face  the  storm.  The  Tsar  accepted  his  resignation,  and 
appointed  M.  Trepoff  as  his  successor.  Trepoff  was  Minister 
of  Railways  at  the  time,  and  had  always  been  known  for  a 
gifted  man  of  great  energy,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
honest  and  straightforward.  As  to  political  views,  he  had 
always  been  a  Conservative,  but  immediately  after  his  appoint- 
ment it  became  apparent  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
situation,  and  intended  to  pursue  a  reasonable  policy.  He 
immediately  got  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  Duma 
majority,  and  came  to  an  agreement  which  evidently  satisfied 
the  House,  because  it  consented  to  support  him,  whilst  he 
promised  to  endeavour  to  influence  the  Tsar.  The  chief  desire 
of  the  Duma  at  this  time  was  to  remove  Protopopoff,  and 
Trepoff  wanted  this  as  much  as  anybody,  as  Protopopoff  un- 
fortunately exerted  such  a  strong  and  harmful  influence  over 
the  monarch  that  no  results  were  likely  to  be  attained  whilst 
he  was  in  office.  Trepoff  does  not  seem  even  to  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  Tsar  to  banish  Rasputin.  He  clearly  saw  that 
he  would  be  least  likely  to  attain  success  by  that  plan  of 
action,  and  decided  to  try  to  obtain  a  free  hand  with  the  Tsar 
in  naming  his  own  Cabinet. 
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.  I  was  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Duma,  in  November  1916, 
^when  Trepoff  read  the  Government  Declaration.  Its  main 
points  were  the  intention  to  continue  the  war  with  the  utmost 
energy,  and  the  announcement  that  Constantinople  was  the 
chief  prize  Russia  was  fighting  for.  When  Trepoff  started 
reading  this  Declaration  he  was  interrupted  several  times  by 
the  Socialist  members,  who  raised  a  considerable  disturbance, 
and  shouted  :  "  Away  with  him !  "  The  President  of  the 
Duma,  M.  Rodzianko,  managed  after  some  time  to  restore 
order,  and  the  offenders  were  expelled  for  eight  sittings  by  a 
practically  unanimous  vote.  Kerensky  and  Cheidse  were 
among  the  offenders.  Before  departing  they  were  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  from  the  speakers'  platform.  I  remember 
Kerensky  saying :  "  The  country  is  perishing !  We  demand 
that  the  system  be  changed,  and  we  only  see  individuals  super- 
sede each  other."  Whereupon  he  began  to  describe  the  system 
in  disrespectful  terms ;  the  majority  of  the  House  became 
noisy,  Rodzianko  rang  his  bell,  and  immediately  dismissed  the 
speaker.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  Duma  as  a  whole  had  no 
intention  to  discredit  the  monarch,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hoped 
that  the  situation  could  be  saved  without  bringing  about  an 
upheaval  in  the  country.  There  were  many  able  statesmen  in 
the  House  who  knew  very  well  that,  although  only  broad 
reforms  could  save  the  Empire  from  disaster,  Russia  could  not, 
in  her  present  state  of  development,  exist  under  anything  but 
a  monarchy,  and  that  without  persuading  the  Tsar  nothing 
could  be  achieved,  as  to  use  force  in  those  days  would  have  been 
to  plunge  the  country  into  revolution  and  anarchy,  which 
would  be  much  worse  than  the  condition  obtaining  at  the 
moment. 

After  Trepoff  had  finished  reading  the  Government  Declara- 
tion, nearly  the  whole  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  discussions 
concerning  Protopopoff ;  an  impressive  speech  was  delivered 
by  a  member  of  the  ultra-Conservative  party,  Purishkevitch, 
who  had  not  received  his  party's  consent  to  speak,  and  had 
therefore  separated  from  it.  He  spoke  quite  openly  of  Ras- 
putin, and  of  the  fatal  influence  exercised  at  Court  by  Proto- 
popoff and  General  Voyeikoff,  saying  that  all  the  Tsar's  advisers 
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had  their  own  ends  in  view,  and  not  the  country's  welfare, 
and  that  they  were  carrying  on  an  underhand  game  behind 
the  Tsar's  back  and  without  his  knowledge ;  and  he  concluded 
his  speech  with  the  words  :  "  We  must  go  to  Tsarskoe  Selo 
to  implore  the  Tsar  on  our  knees  to  banish  Gregory  Rasputin." 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  name  had  been  openly 
pronounced  in  public.  Count  Bobrinsky,  Vice-President  of 
the  Duma,  in  a  lengthy  speech,  declared  that  the  Duma  and 
Protopopoff  could  not  exist  side  by  side,  and  that  the  House 
would  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  the  dismissal  of  this  Minister. 
He  openly  accused  him  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  with  the 
object  of  stopping  the  war,  and  of  sacrificing  the  country's 
interests,  and  declared  that  the  Duma  had  cause  to  be  ashamed 
that  a  man  like  Protopopoff  had  risen  from  its  midst. 

Protopopoff  was  sitting  in  the  Ministerial  Benches,  and  he 
wished  to  reply  to  these  accusations.  The  standing  order 
demanded  that  a  Minister  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Cabinet  before  he  could  speak  to  the  House  ;  and  immediately 
after  Purishkevitch  had  spoken  Protopopoff  informed  the  Prime 
Minister  of  his  desire.  Trepoff  assembled  all  the  Ministers 
present,  and  they  decided  not  to  grant  Protopopoff  permission 
to  reply.  This  incident  clearly  proves  that  Protopopoff's 
colleagues  felt  that  his  excuses  could  only  be  lame  ones,  and' 
would  accomplish  nothing ;  and  apparently  they  knew  that 
Purishkevitch 's  accusations  were  founded  on  truth.  Never- 
theless, Protopopoff  wished  to  speak,  and  claimed  his  right 
to  do  so  as  a  member  of  the  Duma.  During  Count  Bobrinsky 's 
speech  Protopopoff  sat  in  the  House  ;  Rodzianko  added  his 
name  to  the  list  of  speakers,  but  before  his  turn  came  the  House 
was  adjourned. 

The  papers  of  those  days  appeared  with  blank  spaces  instead 
of  reports  of  the  Duma  speeches,  and  I  remember  one  morning 
paper  displayed  four  or  five  columns  without  a  printed  word  ! 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  sittings,  and  to  see  the  full  text  of  the  discussions,  but 
the  general  public  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Censors, 
who  were  Protopopoff's  subordinates.  Certain  articles  appeared 
in    the    papers   during  those   days  which   made  mention  of 
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Protopopoff's  interview  at  Stockholm,  and  the  Minister  replied 
through  the  Press  ;  but  this  exchange  of  articles  only  convinced 
the  public  of  Protopopoff's  inability  to  clear  himself. 

From  this  time  it  became  evident  that  matters  could  not 
much  longer  continue  as  they  were ;  either  the  Tsar  would 
have  to  give  in,  or  something  terrible  was  bound  to  happen. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire,  although  partly  composed  of  members 
appointed  by  the  Tsar  himself,  and  partly  of  members  elected 
from  the  privileged  classes,  also  passed  a  resolution  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Duma,  demanding  the  removal  of  the  "  Dark 
Forces  "  from  the  Tsar's  surroundings.  Nicholas  II  remained 
inflexible.  He  dismissed  Parliament  in  November,  and  fixed 
the  Assembly  of  the  Houses  for  January.  Protopopoff  continued 
in  office.  All  those  questions  which  were  most  vital  at  the 
moment,  such  as  the  Censorship,  the  pohce,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  food,  were  in  his  hands.  At  the  time  the  Tsar  was  at 
Moghileff,  at  Main  Headquarters,  and  the  Prime  Minister  travelled 
thither  once  again  to  use  persuasion.  Rumours  were  afloat 
that  he  met  with  a  fiat  refusal,  whereupon  he  appealed  to 
General  Gourko,  who  was  temporarily  replacing  General  Alexeieff, 
to  use  his  influence  over  the  Tsar.  I  believe  General  Gourko 
tried  to  draw  the  Tsar  into  a  conversation  about  Protopopoff, 
but  the  latter  would  not  discuss  the  subject.  Seeing  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  Trepoff  sent  in  his  resignation  during  Decem- 
ber ;  the  Tsar,  however,  declined  to  accept  it,  and  immediately 
appointed  a  new  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  place  of  M.  Makaroff, 
without  consulting  Trepoff.  Makaroff  had  refused  to  drop  the 
inquiry  into  Sukhomlinoff's  case.  Trepoff  refused  to  receive 
the  new  Minister  when  the  latter  called  upon  him,  and,  as  the 
Premier's  attitude  amounted  to  a  determined  passive  resistance, 
there  was  no  alternative  for  the  Emperor  but  to  accept  his 
resignation. 

M.  Trepoff  was  a  man  of  sincere  patriotism,  and  an  able 
statesman  ;  and  considering  that  he  was  known  to  possess 
the  political  views  of  a  strict  Conservative,  the  attitude  he  now 
assumed  shows  that  the  political  situation  in  Russia  was  the 
expression,  not  of  a  conflict  between  different  parties  or  classes, 
but  of  the  ardent  desire  of  all  sane  elements  to  save  their  country 
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from  a  handful  of  scoundrels  and  flatterers  who  were  exploiting 
the  obstinate  desire  of  the  monarch  to  preserve  his  autocratic 
rights.  Nicholas  II  mistook  the  desire  of  Parliament  to  save 
the  country  from  drifting  into  an  abyss  for  the  desire  to  rob 
him  of  his  power,  and  would  not  believe  that  if  he  did  not  give 
way  a  disaster  was  inevitable. 

The  period  between  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the 
reassembling  of  the  Houses,  which  eventually  took  place  in 
February,  was  marked  by  the  endeavour  of  different  public 
bodies  to  ameliorate  the  critical  situation.  Representatives  of 
the  nobles  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  assembled,  and 
unanimously  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Tsar,  begging  him  to 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  the  "  Dark  Forces."  The 
Zemstvos,  which  had  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  through  their  hospitals,  canteens,  supplies  of 
equipment,  and  other  organizations,  now  decided  to  employ 
their  energies  in  coping  with  the  food  shortage,  and  in  facilitating 
the  transport  of  supplies  for  the  great  centres  and  the  Army. 
The  peasants  of  late  had  purposely  held  back  their  grain,  because 
they  feared  to  be  left  short  themselves,  and  distrusted  the 
Government.  Now  the  Zemstvos,  led  by  Prince  Lvoff,i  tried 
to  persuade  the  rural  population  to  give  up  their  supplies. 

Protopopoff  regarded  aU  such  interference  in  the  Government 
sphere  as  plotting  against  himself,  and  began  to  prohibit  meet- 
ings. Whenever  any  assembly  was  organized,  or  even  when 
a  group  of  people  met  at  a  public  dinner  where  political  questions 
were  likely  to  be  discussed,  the  police  would  appear  and  declare 
that  they  had  orders  to  dissolve  the  gathering.  When  the  Press 
attempted  to  complain  of  these  arbitrary  measures,  the  Censorship 
promptly  suppressed  the  articles.  Protopopoff  was  absolute 
Dictator  for  the  moment,  and  evidently  considered  that  he  was 
powerful  enough  to  crush  any  attempts  to  oppose  him.  A 
strong  hand  may  be  welcomed  in  any  Government,  especially 
in  days  of  war,  but  it  must  have  the  moral  support  of  the 
righteousness  of  its  cause,  and  this  did  not  apply  to  Protopopoff. 

The  new  Premier,  a  Prince  Golitsin,  was  a  man  of  inferior  ' 
capacities  and  no  decided  views.    He  had  been  a  Government 
»  Prime  Minister  after  the  Revolution. 
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official  all  his  life,  and  was  a  typical  bureaucrat.  When  inter- 
viewed by  journaHsts,  soon  after  his  nomination,  and  asked 
what  political  programme  he  would  follow,  he  answered  that 
he  had  no  programme  whatever  ! 

One  wondered  what  would  happen  when  the  Duma  should 
meet  again.  The  attacks  on  ministers  had  been  violent  before, 
but  now  they  were  sure  to  bring  matters  to  a  chmax.  Severe 
as  the  Censorship  was,  I  remember  the  papers  putting  it  bluntly 
that  the  present  Government  could  not  possibly  face  the  Duma. 

Wherever  one  went,  the  critical  situation  was  the  one  and 
only  subject  of  conversation.  Even  in  the  most  select  clubs 
the  opinion  was  openly  expressed  that  if  the  Tsar  would  not 
listen  to  reason  he  ought  to  abdicate,  and  allow  his  successor 
to  grant  far-reaching  reforms.  Although  much  was  spoken,  it 
never  went  beyond  words  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  might 
have  acted  were  absent  fighting  the  enemy. 

Russia's  history  knows  of  several  Court  revolutions  by  which 
monarchs  were  deposed.  Though  the  nobility  never  played  any 
part  in  Russia  as  a  class,  the  invariable  deciding  factor  in  cases 
of  this  kind  was  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  Catherine  II,  and  Alexander  I 
all  came  to  the  throne  with  the  consent  of  the  Guard  troops, 
and  the  upheaval  upon  the  enthronement  of  Nicholas  I  failed 
because  some  of  the  Guards  supported  the  Tsar,  whilst  many 
regiments  remained  passive. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  people  who  could 
look  ahead  regretted  that  Nicholas  II  had  not  preserved  his 
Guard  regiments,  but  had  allowed  them  to  suffer  very  severe 
casualties.  When  war  broke  out  the  Guards  naturally  wanted 
their  share  of  honour,  but  it  was  not  wise  to  allow  the  regiments 
to  lose  their  typical  aspect.  The  Guard  infantry  went  into 
action  whenever  the  situation  was  critical,  and  in  all  the  regi- 
ments only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  officers  who  had  started 
the  campaign  were  with  the  units  in  1917.  The  men  had  been 
replaced  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  any  of  the  original 
soldiers  were  left,  and  although  their  drill  and  their  fighting 
capacities  had  remained  perfect,  the  inner  discipline  could  not 
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be  expected  to  have  survived.  A  sufficiency  of  officers  from 
the  upper  classes  was  not  available,  and  men  had  to  be  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  to  serve  in  the  units  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  In  the  Guard  cavalry  and  artillery  the  losses  were 
less  heavy,  and  the  regiments  had  been  able  to  replace  the 
fallen  and  wounded  officers,  but  more  than  half  the  rank  and 
file  had  been  changed,  and  were  very  different  from  the  former 
Guardsmen. 

I  consider  that  had  the  Guards  been  recalled  to  the  Tsar's  side 
after  taking  part  in  the  fighting  of  the  first  year,  their  presence 
in  Petrograd  would  have  prevented  Protopopoff  and  Rasputin 
from  having  their  own  way.  Loyal  as  the  leaders  of  these 
troops  were,  judging  by  the  opinion  which  prevailed  amongst 
all  real  Guard  officers  during  the  fateful  months  which  preceded 
the  Revolution,  had  they  been  in  Petrograd  ,at  the  time  they 
would  have  supported  the  Duma,  and  might  have  influenced 
the  Tsar  either  to  listen  to  Parliament  or  else  to  abdicate  ; 
and,  judging  by  Nicholas  II's  attitude  in  1905,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  would  have  chosen  the  first  alternative  and  would 
have  remained  on  his  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such 
hideous  events  as  accompanied  the  Revolution  could  have 
occurred,  as  the  troops  would  have  enforced  order  under  the 
new  authorities,  and  the  socialistic  elements  would  never  have 
attained  any  power. 

Vast  and  backward  Russia  was  governed  from  and  always 
looked  for  an  example  to  Petrograd,  and  any  change  in  the 
capital  would  have  been  recognized  by  the  whole  Empire,  just 
as  anarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  very  soon  spread  over 
all  the  Russias. 

During  the  war  the  garrison  of  Petrograd  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  draft  battalions  of  the  Guard  infantry,  and 
though  the  Guard  units  took  great  care  to  drill  and  prepare 
these  drafts  thoroughly  for  active  service,  their  contingents 
used  to  change  so  rapidly  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  mass  of  recruits,  with  comparatively 
young  non-commissioned  officers  to  drill  them.  Officers  were 
very  scarce  in  these  battalions,  owing  to  the  great  demand  at 
the  Front. 
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I     The  month  of  December  witnessed  the  murder  of  Rasputin. 

'  Several  attempts  had  been  made  on  his  Hfe  before,  but  they  had 
all  been  unsuccessful.  This  time  the  plot  was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  young  Grand  Duke  Dmitri  Pavlovitch  (first 
cousin  to  the  Tsar),  Prince  Felix  Felixevitch  Yousoupoff,  the 
Member  of  the  Duma,  Purishkevitch,  and  two  quite  young  sons 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mihailovitch. 

The  originator  of  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  Purishkevitch. 
He  evidently  thought  that,  Rasputin  once  dead,  the  bad  influence 
over  the  monarch  would  also  die  a  natural  death.  He  had 
the  opportunity  of  communicating  his  plan  to  Dmitri  Pavlovitch, 
who  was  a  courageous  and  clever  boy  ;  and  the  participation 
of  a  Grand  Duke  lessened  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  for  the 
murder,  as  the  Grand  Dukes  were  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws.  Felix  Yousoupoff,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  knew  Rasputin  personally,  which 
readily  enabled  him  to  persuade  Gregory  to  attend  a  supper 
at  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Petrograd.  At  this  supper  Ras- 
putin got  extremely  drunk,  according  to  his  habit,  and  when 
he  was  completely  intoxicated  he  was  shot,  and  his  body  taken 
in  a  motor-car  to  the  Petrovski  Bridge,  and  thrown  into  a  hole 
in  the  ice.  Whether  the  murder  was  actually  committed  by 
any  of  the  above-named  persons,  or  by  hired  assassins 
who  afterwards  removed  the  body  and  threw  it  into  the  Neva, 
has  remained  a  mystery.  On  the  evening  of  the  murder  a 
party  was  given  at  Yousoupoff's  town  house,  the  host  being 
absent  until  midnight,  when  he  put  in  an  appearance,  together 
with  the  other  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  murder.  One  version  of  the  affair  relates  that  Rasputin 
was  with  them,  and  that  the  murder  took  place  at  Yousoupoff's 
house.  Several  shots  were  actually  fired  there,  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  done  purposely,  to  lead  the  police  astray.  When 
the  latter  appeared,  they  were  told  that  a  dog  had  just  been 
shot,  and  the  body  of  a  dead  animal  was  produced. 

The  news  of  Rasputin's  death  spread  like  lightning  all  over 

I  Russia,  and  the   impression    everywhere  produced    was    that 

I  the   evil   influence  over   the   Tsar    had    been    removed.     This 

^'  illusion  very  soon  vanished. 
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Nicholas  II  was  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  Gregory. 
His  opposition  to  reform  was  inspired  by  the  dread  of  reUn-  I 
quishing  any  of  his  autocratic  rights.  Gregory  and  several 
other  of  his  advisers  directly  or  indirectly  encouraged  the  Tsar's 
attitude  towards  the  Duma,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  ends, 
and  at  the  time  of  Rasputin's  murder  the  struggle  between 
the  monarch  and  the  Duma  had  developed  into  an  acute  form. 
The  people's  representatives  demanded  reforms,  publicity,  and 
the  suppression  of  arbitrary  measures,  directing  their  attacks 
against  the  ministers  and  the  "  Dark  Forces  "  ;  whilst  Nicholas 
II  appointed  and  supported  men  who  were  ready  to  support 
his  pohcy  toward  the  Duma.  Rasputin's  influence  had  sur- 
rounded the  Tsar  with  evil  advisers,  but  his  death  could  not 
remove  them. 

Shortly  before  the  murder  all  the  Grand  Dukes  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Tsar  in  which  they  tried  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  situation. 
Besides  being  inspired  by  patriotic  feelings,  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  felt  that  the  impending  disaster  would  wreck 
their  own  position.  This  letter  had  no  effect  upon  the  Tsar, 
and  he  possibly  suspected  that  there  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of 
his  relatives  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  replace  him  by  one  of  the 
Grand  Dukes,  with  the  aid  of  the  Duma. 

Knowing  that  several  Grand  Dukes  had  been  parties  to  the 
murder  of  Rasputin,  the  Tsar  banished  them.  Dmitri  Pavlo- 
vitch  immediately  received  the  order  not  to  leave  his  palace, 
and  was  very  soon  sent,  under  the  escort  of  a  certain  colonel, 
to  Persia,  oflicially  to  join  General  Baratoff's  staff,  but  in  reality 
as  an  exile.  Another  Grand  Duke  received  orders  to  leave 
for  the  Murman  coast.  Felix  Yousoupoff  was  sent  to  one  of 
his  own  estates  with  a  warning  that  any  attempt  to  change 
his  whereabouts  would  be  opposed  by  the  police. 

Protopopoff  advised  the  Tsar  to  take  these  measures,  and, 
to  show  that  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  way  to  the 
Duma,  Nicholas  II  confirmed  Protopopoff  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  (Until  then  Protopopoff  had  only  been  Acting  Min- 
ister.) The  Grand  Duke  Paul  (father  of  Dmitri  Pavlovitch) 
made  a  last  attempt  to  influence  his  nephew.  He  spoke  to  the 
Tsar  for  over  an  hour  about  conditions  in  the  country.     I  have 
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been  told  that  when  the  Grand  Duke  had  finished  speaking,  the 
Tsar,  who  had  been  silent  all  the  time,  and  was  looking  out 
of  the  window,  turned  round,  and  making  the  excuse  of  another 
engagement,  abruptly  dismissed  his  uncle. 

The  Duma  was  to  assemble  in  January,  but  on  Protopopoff's 
request  the  Tsar  postponed  the  session  for  another  month,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  proceeded  to  alter  the  list  of  those  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  who  had  been  appointed  by  him, 
and  who  were  due  to  attend  in  the  House.  Men  whose  loyaltj' 
towards  the  monarch  was  above  suspicion,  but  who  had  shown 
the  slightest  inclination  to  oppose  Protopopoff's  policy,  were 
struck  from  the  list,  and  replaced  by  others,  who  were  mostly 
nonentities,  and  prepared  to  support  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  February  the  Houses  assembled.  Shortly  before 
the  session  opened  the  Emperor  issued  a  Manifesto  in  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  for  collaboration  between  the  Government 
and  Parliament,  and  even  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  more 
liberal  administration,  which  would  enable  all  the  patriotic 
elements  of  the  Empire  to  join  hands  in  conducting  the  war 
to  a  successful  end.  This  Manifesto  has  always  remained  a 
mystery.  Whether  the  Tsar  had  been  convinced  by  Proto- 
popoff  that  there  was  a  way  of  reaching  a  compromise  with 
Parliament,  or  whether  he  imagined  that  a  few  words  could 
reassure  those  who  desired  a  change,  is  difficult  to  decide.  In 
any  case,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  know  how  serious  the 
situation  had  become.  I  am  certain  that  in  his  heart  he  desired 
Russia's  welfare,  but  it  was  to  be  secured  in  his  own  way. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  was  marked  by 
the  arbitrary  prohibition  by  Shcheglovitof^,  the  new  President, 
of  the  discussion  of  any  political  questions.  When  M.  Gutch- 
koff,^  an  elected  Member  of  the  Council,  attempted  to  speak 
about  the  Government  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  the 
President. 

The  first  sittings  of  the  Duma  passed  in  comparative  quiet, 

and  consisted  of  discussions  concerning  the  food  problem.     A 

new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Rittich,  had  been  appointed 

in  January,  and  the  whole  food  question  had  been  entrusted 

I  Minister  of  War  after  the  Revolution. 
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to  him.  Rittich  was  an  energetic,  honest,  and  clever  man, 
and  while  formerly  the  control  of  the  food  supplies  had  been 
the  concern  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  effective  action  had  been  practically 
impossible,  it  now  looked  as  though  Rittich  might  have  a  free 
hand  to  act.  Unfortunately,  he  was  terribly  hampered  by  the 
passive  opposition  which  was  everywhere  encountered  by 
governmental  measures.  Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  improve 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  doing  his  best  to  co-operate  with  the 
Zemstvos.  In  his  speeches  in  the  Duma  the  new  Minister 
bitterly  complained  that  his  work  was  being  nulhfied  by  the 
distrust  of  the  authorities  which  the  Government's  attitude 
had  spread  throughout  the  Empire.  Rittich's  short  career 
vividly  reflects  the  situation  of  those  days,  when  gifted  and 
patriotic  statesmen  were  powerless  to  counteract  the  hatred 
and  distrust  of  the  Government  which  men  like  Protopopoff 
had  created  in  Russia.  I  remember  the  words  which  Rittich 
employed  in  self-defence  after  several  orators  had  expressed 
their  doubt  that  any  member  of  the  Government  could  have 
sincere  intentions :  "I  would  willingly  forget  my  personal 
dignity,  and  would  bear  any  insults,  if  only  I  could  be  certain 
of  meeting  your  support  instead  of  your  opposition." 

The  points  of  view  of  the  monarch,  of  his  chief  adviser  Proto- 
popoff, and  that  of  the  Duma  formed  a  vicious  circle  from  which 
all  escape  seemed  impossible.  The  Tsar  wanted  to  continue  the 
war,  believed  Protopopoff  to  be  his  best  and  most  able  adviser, 
and  considered  that  the  Duma  was  an  institution  inspired  by 
revolutionary  motives,  and  not  to  be  trusted.  Protopopoff's 
aim  was  to  suppress  the  Duma,  and  to  remain  in  power ;  he 
wanted  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax,  and  then  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  with  the  enemy,  because  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  war  and  to  suppress  the  Duma  simultaneously.  Nicholas  II 
was  ignorant  of  his  Minister's  designs.  Once  the  war  was  over, 
Protopopoff  hoped  to  acquire  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the 
Duma,  and  believed  that  he  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  remain 
in  power.  This  plan  sounds  as  mad  as  it  was  treacherous, 
but  mentally  Protopopoff  was  not  quite  normal,  and  all  his 
actions  proved  that  he  had  long  ago  lost  all  sense  of  honour. 
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The  Duma  foresaw  the  disaster  which  Protopopoff  was  heading 
for,  and  it  sought  to  save  the  country,  but  it  employed  only 
methods  which  hampered  the  Government's  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duma  was  not  powerful  enough  to  force  the 
monarch  to  dismiss  Protopopoff,  and  revolutionary  elements, 
composed  of  socialistic  fanatics  and  traitors  (so  closely  inter- 
mingled that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  who  was  traitor 
and  who  fanatic),  who  were  lavishly  provided  with  German 
money,  were  eagerly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  overthrow 
the  old  regime  and  to  pursue  their  own  ends. 


XI 

THE  REVOLUTION 

By  March  1917  the  food  conditions  in  Petrograd  had  reached 
that  stage  when  the  workmen  at  the  factories  could  procure 
no  bread,  and  simultaneously  the  capital's  coal  supplies  ran 
short.  On  March  8th  crowds  of  idle  workmen  spread  over  the  j 
town.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  revolutionary  tendencies  ' 
among  them  ;  they  only  clamoured  for  bread,  and  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  to  demand  that  it  should  be  distributed 
to  them  by  the  authorities.  As  I  have  just  said,  Protopopoff's 
actions  cannot  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  and  there^re  I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  explain 
why  he  acted  as  he  did,  but  shall  merely  describe  the  events 
which  followed. 

According  to  law,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  no  right 
to  use  armed  force,  but  in  case  he  was  unable  to  preserve  order 
was  obliged  to  appeal  for  help  to  the  military  authorities.     As   | 
the  crowds  continued  to  gather  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Proto- 
popoH  decided  to  fire  upon  them,  thinking  that  this  would  induce  ; 
them  to  disperse.     He  posted  policemen  with  machine-guns  on  l 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  crowd  was  fired  upon  without 
any  warning,  many  casualties  being  inflicted.     The  infuriated 
mob  began  climbing  on  to  the  roofs  and  lynching  the  police. 
Seeing  that  the  workers  would  not  disperse,  Protopopoff  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  Commander  of  the  Petrograd  garrison.     Had 
this  measure  been  taken  sooner  catastrophe  might  have  been 
avoided.     The  draft  battalions  were  called  out,  and  in  some 
cases  after  firing  into  the  mob,  in  others  without  having  to 
inflict  casualties,  they  managed  to  force  the  workers  to  return 
to  their  quarters.     Naturally  these  measures  could  not  remove 
the  cause  of  the  evil :    they  only  subdued  the  storm  for  the 
moment.     During  these  days  the  troops  were  quartered  in  the 
factories,  and  spent  the  nights  with  ample  opportunities  to  come  I 
into  touch  with  the  workers.     On  one  of  the  following  days' 
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crowds  again  attempted  to  hold  meetings,  and  to  demand  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  situation.  Troops 
were  again  ordered  to  disperse  these  meetings,  but  the  draft 
battalion  of  the  Volhynian  Guard  Regiment  refused  to  obey 
orders,  massacred  its  officers,  and  joined  the  crowd.  This  one 
case  of  mutiny  rapidly  infected  other  units.  Bodies  of  troops 
began  fighting  one  another,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  order.  When  the  Tsar  heard  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  capital,  he  immediately  ordered  Parliament 
to  be  dissolved,  no  doubt  still  imagining  that  the  Duma  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Seeing  that  it  alone  might  manage 
to  save  the  situation,  the  Duma  unanimously  decided  to  disobey 
the  command  of  the  monarch,  refused  to  dissolve,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  reins  of  power. 

On  March  13th  Rodzianko  telegraphed  to  the  Tsar  :  "  The 
position  is  serious.  Anarchy  prevails  in  the  capital.  The 
Government  is  paralysed.  The  transport  of  provisions  and 
fuel  is  completely  disorganized.  The  general  disorganization  is 
increasing.  There  is  disorderly  firing  in  the  streets.  The  troops 
are  firing  at  each  other.  It  is  necessary  immediately  to  charge  a 
person  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  country  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government.  Delay  is  impossible.  Any  delay  means 
death.  In  this  hour  of  trial  I  implore  Almighty  God  that  the 
responsibility  may  not  fall  on  the  head  of  the  Sovereign," 

Later  in  the  day  Rodzianko  sent  another  telegram :  "  The 
situation  is  becoming  worse.  Measures  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately, for  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late.  The  last  hour  has 
arrived  when  the  fate  of  the  country  and  the  dynasty  is  being 
decided,"     To  these  telegrams  no  answer  was  received. 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  by  one  the  battalions  began  to  side 
with  the  mob.  For  several  days  units  fought  with  each  other, 
and  in  some  battalions  part  of  the  soldiers,  remaining  loyal, 
fought  the  other  part,  which  had  revolted.  The  position  of 
the  officers  was  dreadful,  and  many  were  murdered  upon  their 
refusal  to  break  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Tsar.  The  Duma 
elected  an  Executive  Committee  under  Rodzianko's  presidency, 
and  formed  a  Cabinet,  The  Ministers  of  the  old  regime  were 
all  arrested,  and  taken  to  the  Tauride  Palace.    In  order  to  have 
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representatives  of  all  parties  in  the  new  Government  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  M.  Kerensky  Minister  of  Justice.  Rod- 
zianko  now  issued  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers  to  stop  fighting, 
and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Dumaj  while  he  told  the  work-^ 
men  to  return  to  the  factories,  promising  that  their  demands 
would  be  considered. 

In  the  meantime  the  Tsar  had  sent  troops  to  Petrograd  to 
restore  order,  under  the  command  of  the  aged  General  Ivanoff* 
These  troops  never  reached  the  capital,  as  the  railways  had 
received  orders  from  Rodzianko  not  to  transport  them.  Rod^ 
zianko  wanted  to  prevent  bloodshed  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  these  troops  would  not  have  fought,  and  the  situation 
would  only  have  become  more  complicated.  The  Duma  still 
hoped  at  first  that  Nicholas  II  might  be  able  to  keep  his  throne 
were  he  to  grant  a  Constitution.  I  have  heard  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  this  country  that  the  Duma  planned  the  Revolution, 
and  that  the  Tsar's  abdication  was  part  of  their  plan.  Knowing 
what  actually  did  occur,  one  now  regrets  that  the  Duma  could 
not  manage  to  force  a  moderate  change  on  Nicholas  II.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Tsar  himself,  for  Russia,  and  for 
the  Allies.  The  Revolution  was  not  arranged  by  any  party,, 
but  was  the  result  of  a  whole  chain  of  events  which  led  up  to' 
it  fortuitously.  The  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  * 
ment,  and  Rasputin's  influence  especially,  together  with  the 
final  struggle  between  Government  and  Duma,  were  the  most 
important  factors.  When  matters  had  reached  such  a  stage 
that  some  catastrophe  was  bound  to  occur,  the  crazy  Proto- 
popoff  may  have  wished  to  precipitate  events,  although  even 
he  would  have  preferred  to  avoid  a  revolution  as  long  as  his 
ambition  could  have  been  satisfied. 

After  the  Duma  had  formed  the  new  Cabinet,  and  had  appealed 
to  the  soldiers,  most  of  the  units  gradually  marched  in  com- 
parative order  to  the  Tauride  Palace,  where  they  promised  to 
obey  the  Provisional  Government.  Officers  who  had  escaped 
being  murdered  were  obhged  to  consent  to  accompany  the 
men,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  certainly  was  the  wisest 
course  to  take. 

Had  the  power  really  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
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Government^  which  would  have  managed  to  keep  the  Romanoff 
djmasty  on  the  throne^  the  Revolution  might  have  been  a 
Release  for  Russia.  What  proved  disastrous  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  extreme  socialistic  elements,  which  were  partly 
composed  of  men  who  were  undoubtedly  German  agents.  The 
very  moment  the  Duma  elected  an  Executive  Committee,  a 
Council  of  the  Petrograd  workmen  sprang  up  as  by  magic  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  its  members  were  Jews,  some  of 
them  with  assumed  Russian  names.  Immediately  after  the 
troops  left  the  Duma,  Socialists  and  German  agents  threw 
pamphlets  into  their  midst,  telling  them  not  to  believe  the  new 
tninisterSj  who  were  all  landowners  or  capitalists,  and  "  would 
not  give  the  land  to  the  peasants.'*  The  Council  of  Workers 
immediately  welcomed  representatives  of  the  soldiers  into  their 
midst,  and  so  secured  the  armed  support  of  the  mutinous  garri- 
son and  a  strong  control  over  the  Duma.  They  immediately 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar. 

The  Council  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  consisted 
of  about  400  men.  It  had  taken  up  its  headquarters  at  the 
Tauride  Palace,  in  the  neighbouring  hall  to  that  in  which  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma  was  sitting.  A  struggle 
commenced  between  these  two  institutions,  the  Government 
defending  sane,  moderate  views,  and  having  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  at  heart,  while  the 
Council  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  (better  known  by 
the  name  of  Soviet)  immediately  raised  the  banner  of  class- 
hatred  which  was  bound  to  disunite  the  Empire,  and  plunge 
it  into  a  condition  of  helpless  anarchy,  making  it  incapable 
of  fighting  the  enemy.  M.  Kerensky's  participation  in  the  Duma 
Executive  proved  useful  to  the  Provisional  Government,  because, 
being  a  Socialist  himself,  he  formed  a  link  between  the  Duma 
and  the  Soviet. 

Rodzianko  very  soon  decided  that  it  was  hopeless  to  get 
the  Soviet's  consent  to  the  Tsar's  remaining  on  the  throne  ; 
nevertheless,  Kerensky's  eloquence  managed  to  persuade  the 
Delegates  to  consent  to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  Nicholaivitch 
becoming  Emperor,  with  the  Tsar's  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  as  Regent.  This  consent  was  really  quite  contrary  to  the 
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aims  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet,  who  desired  a  socialistic- 
republican  regime.  It  must  be  recognized  that  this  result  was 
entirely  due  to  Kerensky's  extreme  eloquence  and  his  popu- 
larity with  the  working  classes. 

A  still  more  astonishing  feature  of  this  incident  was  this, 
that  the  plan  to  which  Kerensky  persuaded  the  Soviet  to  give 
their  consent  was  contrary  to  his  own  convictions.  Kerensky 
was  a  convinced  Socialist ;  he  had  never  achieved  anything  of 
a  constructive  nature,  but  had  ceaselessly  protested  against 
the  existing  order,  endeavouring  to  destroy  it ;  his  ideals  were 
Utopian,  and  his  belief  in  the  power  of  speech  exaggerated. 
Kerensky  was  certainly  against  any  form  of  monarchy.  The 
wise  decision  of  Rodzianko  to  take  him  into  the  Cabinet  must 
have  flattered  Kerensky's  sense  of  ambition  ;  and  the  aspect 
of  the  wild  Soviet  assembly  possibly  made  him  feel  that  the 
Duma's  collaboration  was  indispensable  to  prevent  an  immediate 
plunge  into  anarchy. 

The  consent  of  the  Soviet  to  recognize  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  as  Regent  was  obtained  by  Kerensky  late  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  March  ;  and  had  matters  remained  at  that  point, 
there  would  still  have  been  a  chance  to  save  Russia,  but  Fate 
decreed  otherwise.  In  the  meanwhile  Gutchkoff  and  a  man 
named  Shulgine  (Member  of  the  Duma)  had  been  sent  by 
Rodzianko  to  the  Tsar. 

The  Tsar  had  refused  to  follow  General  Alexeieff's  advice 
to  answer  Rodzianko's  telegram  and  agree  with  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Duma.  He  hastened  to  Tsarskoye  Selo,  but  his 
train  was  stopped  on  the  way,  and  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  turn  towards  Pskov,  the  Headquarters  of  General  Ruzsky, 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  Northern  Front.  General 
Ruzsky  managed  to  persuade  the  Tsar  to  give  in,  but  it  was 
already  too  late.  The  Duma's  envoys  had  arrived  at  Pskov, 
and  had  explained  to  the  Tsar  that  the  only  hope  of  reaching 
a  compromise  with  the  Soviet,  which  had  the  armed  force  of 
the  revolted  Petrograd  garrison  to  support  it,  was  to  abdicate. 
They  also  made  clear  to  him  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
sending  any  troops  from  the  Front,  as  once  in  the  Petrogra4 
atmosphere  they  \yould  probably  join  the  rebels, 
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It  is  strange  how  little  time  it  took  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias  to  decide  to  abdicate.  He  had  always  believed  so 
firmly  in  his  power  to  resist  all  opposition  that  no  one  could 
succeed  in  persuading  him  to  grant  the  slightest  reform ;  but 
now  that  the  reality  of  the  situation  suddenly  became  revealed 
to  him  he  wanted  to  act,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt 
that  his  commands  would  not  be  obeyed.  It  took  him  only 
a  few  minutes  to  renounce  his  whole  position,  the  slightest 
prerogatives  of  which  he  had  clung  to  during  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  unfortunate  reign  !  At  3  p.m.  on  March  15  Nicholas 
II  signed  his  Abdication.  In  it  he  said  that,  unwilling  to  use 
force,  he  abdicated  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  naming  his 
brother  as  his  successor,  not  wishing  to  part  from  his  beloved 
son  Alexis.  Had  Nicholas  II  used  force  to  restore  order,  would 
he  have  kept  his  throne  ?  Probably  even  history  will  not 
be  able  to  answer  this  question.  The  men  who  advised  him 
to  abdicate  at  Pskov  knew  what  a  danger  the  Tsar's  abdica- 
tion would  be  for  Russia,  but  they  considered  this  to  be  the 
only  course  left  open. 

The  Soviet  had  given  way  to  Kerensky's  persuasion  late  at 
night,  on  March  15,  and  had  consented  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  becoming  Tsar,  while  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
Nicholas  II  had  already  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  Persuaded  by  Kerensky's  eloquence  to  consent  to 
the  first  plan,  the  Soviet  very  soon  regretted  its  promise,  and 
when  they  heard  that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  was  to  be  not 
Regent,  but  Tsar,  they  decided  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity, 
and  refused  their  consent. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  was  in  Petrograd  at  the  time  ; 
Rodzianko  and  six  other  Ministers  assembled  at  the  Grand 
Duke's  palace  to  decide  what  course  should  be  taken.  The 
Soviet  categorically  demanded  that  the  Grand  Duke  should 
refuse  to  succeed  his  brother,  and  should  hand  over  all  authority 
to  the  Provisional  Government,  while  a  Constituent  Assembly 
should  decide,  through  direct,  general,  and  equal  suffrage,  the 
future  form  of  government.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Duma  could  successfully  defy  the 
Soviet ;   of  the  seven  men  present  three  were  in  favour  of  thjs 
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course,  while  the  other  four  advised  acceptance  of  the  Soviet's 
ultimatum,  as  it  may  rightly  be  considered  to  have  been. 
Kerensky,  in  particular,  was  in  favour  of  adopting  the  latter 
decision.  The  Grand  Duke  decided  to  issue  a  Manifesto,  in 
which  he  said  that  only  in  the  case  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
electing  him  as  monarch  would  he  consent  to  accept  the  burden 
of  responsibility. 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  has  been  blamed  by  many  for  this 
step  ;  but  I  consider  that  had  he  decided  differently  he  would 
have  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Petrograd. 
Had  there  been  a  possibility  of  forming  a  Government  in  some 
other  town,  with  the  Grand  Duke  as  monarch,  the  whole  Empire 
might  have  recognized  the  authority  of  such  a  body,  and  events 
in  Petrograd  need  not  have  influenced  the  whole  of  Russia. 
Just  as  the  Soviet  immediately  gained  control  over  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  so  it  would  also  without  doubt  have 
arrested  the  Grand  Duke  had  he  tried  to  oppose  himself  to  its 
wishes. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Soviet  the  power  was  completely  with  the  latter.  During  the 
first  days  after  the  Tsar's  abdication  the  Petrograd  troops 
(which  began  to  style  themselves  regiments  of  the  name  belong- 
ing to  active  units  at  the  Front  whose  draft  battalions  they 
had  been)  used  to  go  to  the  Tauride  Palace,  where  Rodzianko, 
the  Ministers,  and  many  orators  from  the  Duma  and  the  Soviet 
addressed  them.  Great  numbers  of  the  city  workmen  also 
participated  in  these  excursions,  and  work  at  the  factories  was 
not  resumed  for  a  long  time.  The  speeches  of  Rodzianko  and 
the  members  of  the  Duma  were  mostly  of  a  character  to  inspire 
the  soldiers  to  obey  their  officers,  and  to  remember  that  without 
discipline  the  Army  could  not  accomplish  its  duty  to  Russia. 
The  members  of  the  Soviet  spoke  of  the  freedom  which  the 
proletariat  had  lately  won  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsar,  of  the 
day  having  come  for  Labour  to  free  itself  from  the  hated  oppres- 
sion of  capitalism,  and  promised  that  henceforth  the  people 
instead  of  the  bourgeois  classes  should  rule.  The  term  "  democ- 
racy "  was  freely  used  in  these  speeches,  though  it  must  be 
reraenibered  that  it  was  an  expression   which   few    of   those 
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addressed  understood  !  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet,  not  excluding 
the  President  of  this  Council,  M.  Cheidze  himself,  was  hostile 
towards  the  Government,  which  they  considered  bourgeois. 
On  the  28th  of  March  Rodzianko  addressed  the  Semenovsky 
Guard  reserve  battalion,  and  the  men  cheered  him  enthu- 
siastically. Immediately  afterwards  Cheidze  spoke.  He  said  : 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  ask  M.  Rodzianko,  who  is  himself 
a  landowner,  whether  the  Provisional  Government,  which 
promises  freedom  for  the  people,  has  the  intention  to  give  the 
land  to  the  peasants."  The  paper  in  which  I  read  of  this  scene 
continued  to  describe  how  Rodzianko  mounted  the  orators' 
platform,  looking  pale  and  excited,  and  said  :  "  If  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  decides  to  proclaim  all  land  State  property, 
every  member  of  the  Government,  including  myself,  will  gladly 
submit  to  this  decision."  This  scene  clearly  shows  that  the 
Government's  only  weapons  were  speeches  and  persuasive 
proclamations,  whilst  the  Soviet  had  the  power  to  overthrow 
them  whenever  it  pleased.  Cheidze  openly  spoke  of  the  Soviet 
as  a  body  which  represented  the  authority  of  the  people,  and 
which  was  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Government's  actions,  because 
it  distrusted  the  Duma,  which,  according  to  him,  had  not  the 
people's  welfare  at  heart.  The  Soviet  was  made  up  of  two  J 
groups  of  Socialists.  The  larger  was  composed  of  Minimalists, 'HM^^ 
who  had  a  more  moderate  programme  than  the  other,  whose 
artisans  were  called  Maximalists  and  possessed  extreme  views. 
The  former  group,  to  which  Cheidze  belonged,  desired  to  continue 
the  war,  whilst  the  latter  considered  that  the  war  had  been 
begun  by  capitalists  of  all  nations,  and  styled  themselves  Inter- 
nationalists. The  Russian  name  for  Maximalist  is  Bolshevik, 
by  which  name  this  party  is  better  known. 

Lenin,  who  very  soon  began  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
Soviet,  after  travelHng  through  Germany  from  Switzerland, 
and  Trotsky  (alias  Bronstein)  were  both  Maximalists. 

Although  the  Minimalists  were  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
war,  owing  to  their  socialistic  ideas,  and  especially  their  fear 
of  a  counter-revolution,  they  did  everything  to  demorahze  the 
Army,  under  the  semblance  of  democratizing  it,  and  giving 
the  soldiers  the  rights  of  free  citizens.    The  Bolsheviks,  and 
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especially  their  leaders,  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  as  far  as  the  Army  was  concerned, 
their  aim  being  the  termination  of  the  war  at  any  cost.  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  were  inspired  by  fanatical  class-hatred.  Russia's 
welfare  as  a  nation  was  of  no  importance  to  them,  provided 
they  could  satisfy  their  political  passions.  Though  never  proved, 
it  has  often  been  suspected  that  they  were  bribed  by  Germany  ; 
but  in  any  case,  though  perhaps  involuntarily,  they  have  been 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  must  also  be  remembered  j 
that  nearly  all  the  prominent  Bolsheviks  are  Jews,  a  race  which-*^/ 
has  no  nationality,  and  the  Russian  Jews  were  inspired  by  a 
genuine  hatred  of  Russia,  where  they  had  always  been  oppressed. 
That  the  Russian  Jews  have  often  been  treacherous  has  been 
amply  proved  by  their  attitude  in  the  war  zone ;  all  Russians 
know  that  they  constantly  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy. 

The  Germans  made  use  of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  their  accom- 
plices, in  spite  of  being  opposed  on  principle  to  anything  like 
socialistic  upheavals,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  considera- 
tions were  much  less  important  to  them  than  the  disorganization 
of  Russia's  fighting  forces.  The  Germans  had  to  destroy 
Russia's  armies  in  order  to  turn  the  Revolution  into  a  victory 
for  themselves. 

Apart  from  the  murder  of  officers  of  the  Petrograd  garrison 
and  the  Baltic  Fleet,  the  upheaval  in  Petrograd  did  not  involve 
very  many  victims.  The  rebel  soldiers  looted  some  houses, 
and  proceeded  to  drag  to  the  Duma  representatives  of  the 
former  regime.  Several  generals  who  refused  to  submit  to 
this  indignity  were  murdered.  General  Bezobrasoff,  formerly 
Commander  of  all  the  Guards,  who  had  been  with  the  latter 
at  the  Front  for  more  than  two  years,  was  in  Petrograd  at  the 
time.  About  twenty  soldiers  entered  his  house,  and  demanded 
that  the  General  should  follow  them  to  the  Duma.  Seeing 
several  non-commissioned  officers  who  had  served  with  him 
at  the  Front,  General  Bezobrasoff  said  :  "So  you  have  come 
to  arrest  your  old  Commander  ?  "  He  proceeded  to  ask  some 
of  the  men  who  had  military  decorations  where  they  had  earned 
these.  The  former  feeling  of  discipline  began  to  show  itself, 
and  the  men  answered  the  qj^uestions  of  the  General,  whereupou 
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the  latter  ordered  them  to  leave  his  house.  They  departed, 
but  half  an  hour  later  more  than  a  hundred  soldiers,  without 
any  of  Bezobrasoff' s  former  subordinates  amongst  them,  rushed 
into  the  General's  room  and  dragged  him  into  the  street  and 
to  the  Duma. 

When  officials  were  taken  to  the  Tauride  Palace,  they  were 
usually  promptly  released  by  the  Government.  The  blood- 
shed in  Petrograd  was  comparatively  slight,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  events. 

After  the  Tsar's  abdication  all  violence  in  the  capital  seemed 
to  cease,  and  the  city  became  the  scene  of  endless  processions, 
headed  by  banners  bearing  such  inscriptions  as  :  "  Long  live 
the  People's  Freedom  !  "  "  Land  and  Freedom  !  "  "  War  to 
Victory  !  "  or  "  Soldiers  to  the  Trenches,  Workmen  to  the 
Factories  !  "  The  garrison  paraded  the  streets  all  day,  and 
crowds  of  idle  workmen  and  soldiers  could  be  seen  everywhere. 
At  the  street  corners  amateur  orators  attracted  crowds ;  bands 
were  playing  the  Marseillaise,  which,  in  Russia,  had  always 
been  considered  a  revolutionary  tune  ;  and  the  former  police 
had  been  superseded  by  a  mihtia  composed  of  volunteers,  who 
were  mostly  students  and  schoolboys,  and  were  without  real 
authority.  The  streets  were  never  swept,  and  were  covered 
with  heaps  of  melting  snow.  I  arrived  in  Petrograd  from  the 
Front  on  March  31st,  and  the  impression  I  received  was  that 
the  capital  had  been  transformed  into  an  enormous  lunatic 
asylum  ! 

The  Soviet  had  issued  new  regulations  for  the  garrison, 
which  had  stipulated  that,  having  supported  the  "  Glorious 
Revolution,"  it  was  to  be  left  in  Petrograd  as  an  Army  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  and  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  Front.  Such  was  the  desire  of  these  patriotic 
soldiers  who  paraded  the  streets  with  inscriptions  "  War  to 
Victory  !  "  The  order  comprising  the  new  regulations  was  the 
celebrated  Order  No.  i  of  the  Soviet,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  armies.  The  author  of  this  harmful 
document  was  a  member  of  the  Soviet,  a  Jew,  who  called  him- 
self Stekloff,  but  whose  real  name  was  Nahamkes.  The  garrison 
was  allowed  to  choose  its  own  officers  without  any  regard  to 
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their  former  rank  ;  military  chiefs  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  inflict  disciplinary  punishments,  and  this  right  was  handed 
over  to  committees,  whom  the  men  elected  in  each  company. 
Naturally  all  semblance  of  discipline  vanished  immediately, 
the  committees  only  possessing  a  nominal  authority,  since  they 
had  no  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  ignorant  soldiery  had  no 
respect  for  institutions  which  they  had  themselves  elected,  and 
which  were  composed  of  their  equals  ;  consequently  the  new 
officers  could  not  exercise  any  authority,  as  immediately  they 
attempted  to  do  so  they  were  superseded,  and  their  desire  to 
enforce  discipline  interpreted  as  a  wish  to  oppress  the  free 
citizen-soldiers.  Drill  and  instruction  of  any  kind  stopped 
altogether,  and  the  barracks  became  the  scene  of  drunken 
orgies,  to  which  many  soldiers  introduced  their  female  ac- 
quaintances. In  a  word,  the  Petrograd  garrison  had  lost  all 
pretence  to  be  a  military  body.  The  Russian  soldier  under- 
stood his  freedom  in  the  sense  that  he  himself  could  do  any- 
thing, but  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  demand  anything  from 
him.  In  his  state  of  development  the  only  discipline  which 
appealed  to  him  was  the  discipline  of  force.  The  comparison 
has  often  been  made  that  the  soldiers  resembled  a  crowd  of 
children  who  had  suddenly  been  left  to  do  what  they  hked  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  a  comparison  with  wild  animals  whose  cages 
had  been  opened  is  more  appropriate.  Every  mob  is  a  danger 
when  let  loose,  but  when  the  masses  are  ignorant  the  situation 
is  aggravated.  The  discipline  in  the  Army  had  been  very 
strict,  and  this  was  essential,  owing  to  the  very  low  state  of 
moral  development  of  the  Russian  people  ;  now  all  authority 
was  suddenly  removed  and  the  result  was  disastrous. 

To  give  a  picture  of  the  ignorant  state  of  the  men,  I  will 
relate  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  certain  naval 
barracks  in  Petrograd.  The  men  had  murdered  nearly  all 
their  officers  during  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
elected  others  according  to  the  Soviet's  Order  No.  i.  Very  soon 
they  disapproved  of  the  efforts  made  by  their  chosen  officers 
to  oppose  the  anarchy  which  reigned  at  the  barracks.  When 
a  member  of  the  Duma  tried  to  talk  reason  to  them,;'and  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  absence  of  lo^ic  in  their  proceedings, 
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the  sailors  shouted  :  "  We  are  not  pleased  with  our  new  officers  ; 
we  want  everything  to  be  as  it  is  in  England  !  "  "  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  like  in  England  ?  "  the  Duma's  emissary  inquired. 
"  No,  but  we  want  it  to  be  just  as  it  is  in  England !  " 

In  Moscow,  and  in  most  other  towns,  the  recognition  of  the 
new  regime  was  accompanied  by  comparatively  slight  disorder. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  news  of  occurrences  in  Petrograd 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  news  of  the  Tsar's  abdication, 
and  even  those  who  were  loath  to  support  any  revolt  against 
the  Tsar  could  very  soon  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  with  a  clear  conscience.  Several  acts  of 
violence  did  occur  towards  the  authorities  of  the  old  regime 
when  the  latter  failed  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  urged  the 
population  to  regard  the  Provisional  Government  as  usurpers. 
The  Governor  of  Tver  committed  suicide  rather  than  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  Duma,  not  having  heard  that  the  Tsar 
had  abdicated.  Useless  as  such  sacrifices  were,  the  victims 
may  be  admired  for  the  loyalty  and  courage  with  which  they 
upheld  their  convictions. 

The  Tsar  had  become  so  unpopular  during  the  war,  and  the 
population  of  the  towns  was  suffering  so  acutely  from  the  results 
of  misgovernment,  that  the  change  was  welcomed,  as  it  suggested 
relief.  The  life  in  the  villages  had  not  been  greatly  affected 
by  the  war,  as  regards  essential  commodities,  the  peasants 
producing  more  than  enough  food  for  their  own  needs  ;  and  the 
news  of  the  change  in  Petrograd  was  neither  welcomed  nor 
resented  by  the  peasantry.  The  talk,  however,  about  "  land 
for  the  peasants  "  soon  directed  their  hopes  towards  the  new 
regime.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  population  which 
had  remained  in  the  villages  consisted  of  youths,  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  while  all  peasants  of  mihtary  age  had 
been  called  to  the  colours  ;  so  that  the  recognition  of  the  new 
regime  by  the  Army  was  what  chiefly  mattered.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Army  leaders,  and  the  effect  of  the  Revolution 
on  Russia's  fighting  forces,  have  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence 
over  later  events.  I  therefore  propose  to  explain  in  some  little 
detail  how  Russia's  once-powerful  Army  was  transformed  intQ 
hordes  of  undisciplined  soldiery. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  ON  THE  ARMY 

Already,  on  March  13th,  Rodzianko  had  telegraphed  to 
General  Alexeieff,  and  the  generals  commanding  the  different 
Fronts,  Ruzsky,  Evert,  and  Brussiloff,  begging  them  to  influence 
the  Tsar  to  entrust  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet. 
Brussiloff  answered  :  "  Your  telegram  received  ;  I  have  ful- 
filled my  duty  towards  my  Tsar  and  my  country."  Ruzsky 
replied  :  "  Your  telegram  received.  I  have  carried  out  your 
request."  No  answer  was  received  from  Evert.  At  Great 
Headquarters,  General  Alexeieff  endeavoured  to  use  his  influence, 
but  in  vain  ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  it  was  only  General 
Ruzsky,  at  Pskov,  who  managed  to  persuade  the  Tsar  to  give 
in — when,  unfortunately,  it  was  already  too  late.  Before  this, 
General  Ruzsky  had  had  a  long  two  hours'  conversation  with 
Rodzianko  on  the  telephone. 

As  events  developed  in  Petrograd  after  the  Tsar's  abdication, 
the  Army  leaders  continued  to  obey  the  instructions  which 
were  issued  from  the  capital  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  it  was  not  until  the  mischief  had  already 
been  done  that  they  recognized  these  orders  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  Soviet !  Had  this  been  clear  to  them  from  the 
first  they  might  have  acted  in  union,  and  opposed  the  im- 
possible orders  which  were  issued  to  the  armies.  Considering 
that  they  were  situated  in  different  towns,  and  had  no  possibility 
of  discussing  the  situation,  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  not 
having  grasped  the  intricacies  of  the  situation. 

When  the  Tsar  abdicated,  he  appointed  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  (who  was  at  Tiflis)  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief. 
From  the  Caucasus  the  Grand  Duke  issued  a  Proclamation 
to  the  Armies  which  breathed  submission  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  urged  the  soldiers  to  do  their  duty  toward 
Russia.    The  Grand   Duke   Nicholas  was  very  popular  with 
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the  soldiers,  and  enjoyed  a  great  prestige  in  the  country,  and 
I  believe  that  much  could  have  been  done  in  his  name. 
The  Provisional  Government's  conduct  towards  the  Grand 
Duke  was  the  result  of  the  strong  pressure  exercised  by 
the  Soviet ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  very 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  Nicholas  Nicolaevitch 
to  act  independently.  The  Soviet  knew  that  the  Grand 
Duke  might  be  a  danger  to  their  plans,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Great  Headquarters  on  March  25th  an  order  from  the  Pro- 
visional Government  awaited  him,  to  hand  over  the  Supreme 
Command  to  General  Alexeieif.  The  Grand  Duke  submitted, 
and  departed  on  March  28th  for  his  estate  in  the  Crimea.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  Socialist  newspapers  did 
their  best  to  discredit  the  Romanoffs  by  inventing  all  sorts 
of  lies  about  them,  the  reputation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
has  not  been  touched  by  them. 

From  the  very  beginning  all  those  who  were  at  the  Front 
realized  what  a  disaster  the  Revolution  meant  for  Russia  as 
a  fighting  force.  I  was  then  on  the  South-Westem  front ; 
the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard  in  which  I  commanded  a  squadron 
had  some  time  before  been  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  on 
the  river  Stokhod,  and  was  billeted  in  villages  some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  town  of  Rovno.  We  belonged  to  the  Special  Army 
which  was  under  General  Gourko,  and  the  South-Westem 
Front  had  General  Brussiloff  as  Commander,  The  discipline 
in  our  regiments  was  perfect,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
relations  between  officers  and  men.  A  week  before  the  Revolu- 
tion the  men  in  my  squadron  had  erected  an  ornamental  arch 
at  the  entrance  to  their  village,  which  they  decorated  with 
branches  of  fir,  and,  having  found  a  portrait  of  the  Tsar,  they 
fixed  it  at  the  top  of  the  arch,  surrounding  it  with  the  inscription, 
woven  in  straw,  "  Boje  Tsaria  Khrany."  ^  Decorations  of 
a  similar  kind  could  be  seen  in  the  quarters  of  the  other  squad- 
rons of  our  regiment.  The  erection  of  these  arches  was  the 
spontaneous  idea  of  the  men,  unsuggested  by  the  officers. 

Attached  to  our  cavalry  division    we   had  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, two  battalions  strong,  which  had  been  recently  formed. 
»  "  God  save  the  Tsar." 
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The  ofQcers  had  all  been  taken  from  the  cavalry  units,  as  were 
also  some  of  the  men,  while  the  majority  of  the  latter  had  been 
drawn  from  the  reserve  battalions  of  the  Guard  Infantry.  Al- 
though this  new  regiment  had  only  been  formed  a  few  months 
previously,  its  outward  discipline  and  drill  were  perfect,  and 
I  remember  even  alluding  to  their  smart  appearance,  as  an  ex- 
ample, when  speaking  to  my  soldiers,  who,  though  well  trained 
and  experienced  in  action,  could  not  devote  as  much  time  to 
their  drill  as  the  infantry,  the  service  in  the  cavalry  requiring 
much  work  in  connection  with  the  horses.  This  infantry, 
or,  as  it  was  officially  called.  Rifle  Regiment,  was  commanded 
by  an  officer  who  was  well  known  to  be  an  efficient  soldier, 
and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  very  popular  with  the 
men.  When  the  first  rumours  began  to  reach  us  of  happenings 
in  the  capital,  the  Army  chiefs  anticipated  trouble  on  the  rail- 
ways, where  the  workmen  might  have  come  out  on  strike  under 
the  influence  of  the  news  from  Petrograd  :  one  squadron  '  of  the 
Rifle  Regiment  was  accordingly  sent  to  Rovno  to  guard  the 
neighbouring  railway  stations.  The  men  of  the  squadron 
had  to  be  divided  into  small  groups  and  dispersed  along  the 
line.  In  the  meanwhile  the  news  reached  Rovno  that  the 
Duma  had  assumed  power,  and  that  the  Tsar  had  abdicated. 
As  we  heard  later,  the  Soviet  had  tried  to  impose  its  Order  No.  i 
on  the  whole  Army ;  the  Minister  of  War,  M.  Gutchkoff,  had 
managed  to  prevent  this,  but  he  had  been  forced  to  issue  several 
other  orders,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "  thou  " 
in  addressing  the  men,  restricted  the  right  of  officers  to  inflict 
punishments,  and  instituted  committees.  These  orders  reached 
the  units  signed  by  Gutchkoff,  Alexeieff,  and  the  Commanders 
of  the  Front,  army,  corps  and  division. 

The  squadron  of  the  Rifle  Regiment  which  was  at  Rovno  came 
in  contact  with  the  railway  workmen,  and  the  officer  who  com- 
manded it  sent  a  request  to  his  commanding  officer  to  remove 
the  squadron  from  Rovno,  as  he  was  losing  confidence  in  his  men. 

The  3rd  squadron  of  the  Rifle  Regiment  was  sent  to  take 
over  from  the  ist.     As  this  squadron  marched  into  the  town, 

*  The  companies  of  the  Rifle  Regiment  were  called  squadrons  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  cavalry. 
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the  men  sang  a  song  in  which  the  words    "  For    Russia,  the 
Tsar,  and  our  Faith "  ^  were  the   chorus.     The  Captain  com- 
manding tlie  1st  squadron  said — when  he  described  this  scene 
later — that,  comparing  the  two  squadrons,  he  thought :    "  Is 
it  possible  that  my  men  only  happen  to  be  such  a  bad  lot  that 
they  have  allowed  their  discipline  to  be  influenced  so  easily  ?  " 
After  these  dismal  reflections  he  marched  off  with  his  squadron 
through  the  streets  of  Rovno,  which  were  already  decorated 
with  the  red  revolutionary  flags  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing.     Suddenly 
one  of  his  men  unfurled   a   large  red  flag,  and   placed    himself 
at  the  head  of  the  column.     The  Captain  had  always  been  on 
very  good  terms  with  his  men,  but  he  now  felt  that  a  sudden 
change  had  come  over  them.     He  knew  that  it  was  due  to  the 
news  of  the  Tsar's  abdication,  and  to  the  propaganda  with  which 
they  had  come    in    contact  at    Rovno.     Nevertheless,  as  he 
said,  the  sensation  of  parading  the  streets  with  a  red  revolu- 
tionary flag  beside  him  was  so  loathsome  that  he  told  the 
soldier  to  carry  the  flag  to  the  rear  of  the  squadron.     His  order 
was  obeyed,  but  a  non-commissioned  officer  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks  and  commanded  :    "  Squadron,  halt !  "     Whereupon 
he  turned  to  the  Captain  with  the  words  :   "  How  is  it  that  the 
red  standard  of  freedom  is  carried  in  the  rear  of  the  squadron  ? 
Please  fetch  it  yourself  immediately,  and  place  it  at  the  head 
of  the   column."    The   officer  became   furious,   and   shouted  : 
"  Are  you  mad  ?     Squadron,   quick  march !  "    The  men  did 
not  move.     "  The  squadron  shall  not  move  until  you  have  ful- 
filled my  demand,  sir  !  "  the  non-commissioned  officer  declared. 

"  Lieut.  P ,"  said  the  Captain,  addressing  his  subaltern,  "  I 

hand  over  the  command  to  you,"  "  You  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  sir,"  was  the  non-commissioned  officer's  reply.  "  You 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,  and  any  attempt  on  your 
part  to  disobey  our  demands  shall  be  opposed  by  force." 

In  the  meanwhile  a  crowd  had  assembled,  and  the  red  flag  had 
found  its  way  back  to  the  Captain's  side.  The  latter  saw  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  decided  to  wait  till  he  got  to  regi- 
mental headquarters,  where  he  hoped  the  matter  would  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

*  The  men  did  not  know  that  the  Tsar  had  already  abdicated. 
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The  3rd  squadron  very  soon  underwent  a  change,  due  to  the 
influence  of  proceedings  at  Rovno,  where  the  population,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  Jews,  was  indulging  in  noisy  celebrations 
of  the  Revolution.  The  passing  of  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  regime  being  a  recognized  fact,  all  military  and  civil 
authorities  had  to  submit  to  it,  many  of  them  sincerely,  others 
making  bonne  mine  a  mauvais  jeu.  The  local  papers  were  full 
of  articles  which  rejoiced  at  the  change,  and  invented  all  sorts 
of  infamous  stories  about  the  fallen  Dynasty ;  the  soldiers  of 
the  local  garrison,  together  with  their  officers,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  ensigns,  joined  in  the  manifestations.  A  parade 
of  the  local  garrison  was  to  be  held  at  3  p.m.  on  one  of  the 
following  days,  and  although  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the 
prodeeding  from  the  new  point  of  view,  the  Commander  of  the 
Army,  General  Gourko,  felt  that  revolution  and  discipline 
among  the  troops  could  not  go  together,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  squadron  of  the  Rifle  Regiment  to  be  removed  from 
Rovno  before  the  festivities  began.  When  the  Captain  of  the 
3rd  squadron  assembled  his  men  to  lead  them  back  to  regi- 
mental headquarters,  he  was  met  with  shouts  that  he  was  not 
wanted,  and  that  he  was  a  counter-revolutionary.  The  men 
declared  that  they  would  remain  in  the  town  to  see  the  festivities. 
As  it  happened,  this  Captain  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobility 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  another  argument  which  the  men 
used  against  him  was  that  he  was  a  German.  He  immediately 
telephoned  to  divisional  headquarters  and  asked  what  he 
was  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  told  to  hand 
over  the  command  to  his  subaltern,  and  to  leave  for  his 
regimental  headquarters.  When  he  demanded  his  horse  to 
be  saddled,  the  men  announced  that  they  would  not  let 
him  depart,  and  that  if  he  tried  to  leave  the  town  on 
foot  they  would  kill  him  !  "  If  we  let  you  go,  you  will  fetch 
the  cavalry  to  shoot  us,"  was  the  reason  they  gave  for  their 
threat. 

This  is  only  the  story  of  what  happened  in  one  little  town 
at  the  Front,  but  it  was  very  much  the  same  everywhere.  The 
discipline  among  the  troops  and  the  authority  of  officers  was 
immediately  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  Tsar's  supreme 
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authority,   and,  like    every  plague,   this  influence    was  very 
contagious,  and  spread  like  lightning. 

Propaganda  among  the  troops  was  universal,  and  even  the 
orders,  which  were  officially  read  to  all  units,  contained  promises 
to  the  men  that  officers  should  no  longer  treat  them  as  inferior 
beings,  and  told  them  that  henceforth  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  position  and  rights  of  a  private  and  those  of  a  General 
when  not  on  duty.  Saluting,  when  off  duty,  was  abolished  ; 
propaganda  of  all  sorts  was  legalized  ;  and  all  this  was  being 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Minister  of  War  ! 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Revolution,  while  I  was  at  the 
Great  Headquarters,  in  the  course  of  conversation  an  acquaint- 
ance told  me  that  M.  Gutchkoff  had  remarked  to  him  that 
it  made  his  hair  stand  on  end  to  have  to  issue  these  orders. 
"  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  power,"  he  had  said,  "  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet,  and  perhaps  one  per  cent  in  mine.  We 
[the  Provisional  Government]  hope  gradually  to  be  able  to 
regain  power,  but  as  yet  we  have  to  consider  the  Soviet,  as 
otherwise  we  should  all  be  hanging  on  lamp-posts."  Gutchkoff 
had  managed  to  prevent  Order  No.  i  being  issued  to  the  troops 
at  the  Front,  but  nevertheless  the  news  of  its  existence  spread. 
In  our  Rifle  Regiment  the  two  squadrons  which  had  been  in 
Rovno  soon  poisoned  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  and  the  men 
decided  that  they  had  a  right  to  choose  their  own  officers  in 
accordance  with  Order  No.  i,  which,  they  said,  had  purposely 
been  suppressed.  A  state  of  revolt  followed  ;  they  refused  to 
obey  any  orders,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  want  their 
Commanding  Officer,  and  several  others,  because  they  had 
German  names.  Artful  propaganda  had  suggested  this  last 
detail  to  them,  and  one  can  see  how  spontaneous  was  the  idea 
by  the  ignorance  the  men  displayed  when  deciding  who  was  a 
German.  One  officer  who  belonged  to  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
and  had  a  name  of  undoubted  German  origin,  was  considered 
a  Belgian  ;  another  with  a  German  name  which  ended  in  "  oss  " 
became  a  Greek ;  and  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  suppressed  the  Soviet's  Order  No.  i,  in  spite 
of  possessing  a  Russian  name,  was  declared  to  be  a  German. 
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As  the  nobility  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  is  rather  numerous, 
many  officers  with  German  and  Swedish  names  happened  to 
serve  in  the  Guards,  but  it  was  only  in  the  earliest  phases  of 
the  trouble  in  the  Army,  after  the  Revolution,  that  this  played 
any  part  at  all.  Very  soon  the  class  hatred  roused  by  propa- 
ganda was  so  strongly  manifested  by  the  men  in  their  relations 
with  their  officers  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  names  of 
the  latter  were  Russian  or  German  no  longer  possessed  any 
significance.  When  the  Bolshevik  pacifism  began  to  tell,  and  the 
chief  endeavour  of  the  officers  was  to  urge  the  men  to  fight 
the  enemy,  those  who  bore  German  names  could  not  possibly 
have  been  suspected  of  any  negligence  in  respect  of  Russia's 
national  interests. 

In  my  regiment  the  first  effects  of  the  "  new  regulations  " 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  serious  excesses.  Nevertheless, 
the  discipline  and  order  which  had  been  so  thorough  rapidly 
vanished.  The  first  two  or  three  days  seemed  to  bring  no  real 
change,  although  the  men  immediately  got  hold  of  the  papers, 
and  began  to  have  a  queer  look  about  them,  while  the  worst 
types  assumed  an  impertinent  air.  The  Rifle  Regiment  also, 
which  was  situated  only  a  few  miles  away,  had  undoubtedly 
a  bad  influence  on  our  men,  although  it  was  quite  natural  that 
an  old  regiment  should  not  be  affected  as  easily  as  one  which 
had  been  newly  formed. 

It  was  not  astonishing  that  the  men  should  believe  that  new 
conditions  were  the  right  thing,  when  their  commanders  them- 
selves read  them  official  orders  describing  how,  formerly,  their 
officers  had  ill-treated  the  men  by  forcing  them  to  get  up  in 
their  presence  and  to  salute,  while  they  deprived  them  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  free  citizen-soldiers  to  listen  to  propaganda 
at  political  meetings  ! 

In  many  Guard  regiments  there  were  isolated  cases  of  men 
demanding  the  removal  of  certain  officers,  and  I  know  of  two 
cases  where  they  sentenced  certain  officers  to  death,  those 
concerned  being  luckily  absent  from  their  units  at  the  time. 
In  my  regiment,  as  it  so  happened,  no  objection  was  raised  to 
any  officers  during  the  time  I  was  still  with  it ;  but  it  very 
soon   became   evident   that   matters  would  gradually   become 
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worse,  and  many  officers  left  the  regiment,  accepting  other 
nominations. 

The  men  in  my  squadron  asked  me  a  few  days  after  the  Tsar's 
abdication  whether  his  portrait  should  be  removed  from  the 
arch  which  they  had  erected.  I  told  them  that,  as  they  had 
themselves  put  it  up,  they  were  free  to  decide  whether  to  leave 
it  or  not.  They  hesitated  for  two  days,  and  then  removed 
the  portrait  with  shouts  of  glee,  replacing  the  inscription  "  Boje 
Tsaria  Khrany  "  by  "  Boje  Nas  Khrany  "  ("  God  save  us," 
instead  of  "  God  save  the  Tsar  ").  It  was  truly  painful  to 
to  witness  how  shallow  had  been  their  apparent  loyalty  ! 

Officers  in  the  Guard  naturally  began  to  consider  whether 
there  might  not  be  a  way  to  counteract  the  disastrous  influence 
of  the  Socialists  by  some  sort  of  military  dictatorship,  and  great 
hopes  were  put  in  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Grand  Duke. 
But  owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  propaganda  among  the  soldiers 
it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  news  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  been 
ordered  to  relinquish  the  command. 

At  first  the  officers  in  the  Line  regarded  the  Revolution  as 
advantageous  to  all  those  who  did  not  enjoy  special  privileges, 
and  the  envy  which  the  Line  had  always  felt  for  the  Guards 
soon  began  to  tell.  At  the  Headquarters  of  our  Army,  at 
Luck,  the  officers  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  demanded  that 
the  Guard  regiments  should  be  disbanded,  as  their  officers  were 
a  counter-revolutionary  danger.  General  Gourko  evidently 
himself  feared  that  the  Guards  might  attempt  something, 
because  he  warned  their  officers  that  such  rumours  were  current, 
and  ordered  that  no  pretext  should  be  given  for  their  continuance. 

Alas  !  only  too  soon  did  the  officers  of  the  Line  understand  that 
the  Revolution  had  not  only  overthrown  the  Tsar  and  abolished 
certain  privileges  ;  for  vile  propagandists  roused  the  masses 
against  everything  which  they  regarded  as  "  bourgeois,"  and 
set  the  men  against  the  officers,  thus  crippling  the  fighting 
power  of  the  Army. 

On  March  25th  the  troops  swore  allegiance  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  this  solemn  oath  to  protect  Russia  against 
the  invader  had  the  result  of  slightly  sobering  the  men ;   but 
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Its  effect  did  not  last.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while 
the  discipline  undoubtedly  suffered  greatly  in  all  arms  of  the 
service,  and  practically  became  non-existent  in  many  respects, 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  retained  the  desire  to  fight  to  the 
very  day  when  the  Bolsheviks  began  peace  negotiations  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  In  the  infantry  matters  were  different.  The  con- 
tingent of  officers  and  men  had  changed  several  times  during 
the  war,  and  the  units  were  almost  wholly  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  called  to  the  colours  only  a  few  months  previously, 
and  the  Bolsheviks'  propaganda,  which  persuaded  the  men  to 
fraternize  with  the  enemy  and  to  stop  fighting,  very  soon  began 
to  produce  its  effect,  depriving  the  bulk  of  the  Army  of  its 
spirit  to  fight. 
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The  Provisional  Government  was  in  favour  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  since  it  had  to  take  the  Soviet's 
desires  into  consideration  it  was  incapable  of  enforcing  a  single 
measure  which  could  lead  to  this  result.  Bad  as  the  old  Govern- 
ment had  been,  it  possessed  the  power  to  enforce  most  of  its 
orders.  Although  the  Provisional  Government  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  regime,  its  power  was  purely  nominal,  and 
the  Soviet  acted  wholly  as  a  destructive  force. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Revolution  I  met  a  Colonel  of  the  General 
Staff  who  expressed  the  following  opinion  :  "  The  war  is  lost. 
The  situation  can  be  described  as  follows  :  The  house  is  on 
fire,  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
fire  the  firemen  are  busy  chopping  at  the  foundations,"  Much 
as  I  would  have  liked  to  disagree  with  him,  I  felt  that  he  was 
right. 

Coming  from  the  Front,  where  the  military  salute  had  already 
practically  faded  into  oblivion,  and  having  witnessed  outrageous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  soldiers  during  my  journey,  when  I  saw 
them  lying  on  the  seats  of  first-class  railway  carriages  while 
generals  and  ladies  stood  in  the  corridors,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  that  at  the  Great  Headquarters  in  Moghileff 
the  men  continued  to  salute  officers.  I  was  told  that  the 
garrison  had  passed  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  both  officers  and  men  had  been  present,  to  observe 
the  former  regulations.  This  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  casual 
result ;  evidently  the  possibility  of  overthrowing  all  former 
traditions  had  not  been  fully  grasped,  and  the  soldiers  in 
Moghileff  still  experienced  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  during  the 
meeting,  at  which  they  were  allowed  to  discuss  matters  together 
with  their  officers.  A  story  which  I  heard  at  Moghileff  soon 
convinced  me  that  the  decline  of  discipline  was  in  full  progress 
there,  just  as  everywhere  else. 
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At  Great  Headquarters  a  battalion  had  been  formed  in  1916 
by  order  of  the  Tsar,  composed  of  men  who  had  won  the  Soldier's 
Cross  of  St.  George,  and  it  was  considered  a  special  privilege 
for  a  man  to  be  enlisted  in  this  battalion.  (It  was  the  St. 
George  BattaUon  which  was  sent  to  Petrograd  under  the  command 
of  General  Ivanoff  to  suppress  the  Revolution,  and  was  stopped 
on  the  way.)  An  officer  who  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  the 
Moghileff  garrison  met  a  soldier  of  this  battahon  who  did  not 
salute  him,  in  spite  of  the  resolution  which  had  been  passed 
at  the  meeting.  In  consequence  of  this  he  arrested  the  man. 
Soon  afterwards  the  officer  was  called  to  the  telephone.  The 
following  conversation  took  place  : — 

"  Are  you  the  officer  on  duty  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  arrested  a  man  for  not  saluting  ?  " 

"I  have." 

"  Release  him  immediately." 

"  Who  is  speaking  ?  " 

"  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  St.  George  Battalion. 
If  you  do  not  release  the  soldier  at  once,  we  shall  come  and 
chase  you  to  the  devil  with  our  bayonets  !  " 

The  officer  evidently  gained  the  impression  that  the  threat 
would  be  fulfilled  were  he  to  refuse  to  release  the  man,  and  he 
therefore  decided  to  set  him  free. 

Once  started,  the  poisoning  of  the  minds  of  the  troops  spread 
rapidly,  and  nothing  but  an  immediate  return  to  the  former 
discipline  could  have  saved  the  situation. 

The  Soviet  did  not  feel  capable  of  taking  the  power  into 
its  own  hands,  but  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  Government  in  its 
clutches  and  the  Army  faUing  to  pieces. 

A  general  feeUng  of  despair,  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  pre- 
serving discipline,  soon  spread  among  the  officers ;  not  that 
they  would  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  outward  signs  of  respect 
toward  themselves  if  this  would  have  saved  the  situation.  They 
would  have  willingly  submitted  to  any  new  regulations,  pro- 
vided the  fighting  capacity  of  the  troops  could  have  been  pre- 
served. It  was  the  feeUng  that  the  men  had  lost  all  sense  of 
duty   which  made   them   lose  heart.    And  yet   most  officers 
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saw  themselves  compelled  to  remain  in  the  Army,  with  the 
prospect  of  nothing  but  constant  humiliation  from  the  military 
as  well  as  from  the  personal  point  of  view.  Not  a  single 
Regular  officer  but  held  the  opinion  that  unless  a  definite 
change  could  put  matters  right,  the  war  would  be  lost,  because 
the  armies  could  not  be  induced  to  fight  without  discipline. 
The  majority  of  the  soldiers  being  peasants,  many  profited  by 
the  new  conditions  to  desert  the  ranks  immediately,  and  to 
return  home.  The  former  Governor  of  Minsk  told  me  that  on 
March  25th  he  had  seen  about  two  thousand  men  at  the  Minsk 
railway  station  ;  when  he  asked  where  they  were  going  they 
invariably  repUed  :  "  Home  ;  it  is  time  to  sow  the  fields  !  " 
If  at  one  railway  station  two  thousand  men  could  be  seen  on 
one  day,  how  many  must  have  deserted  from  all  the  fronts 
during  the  first  days  after  the  Revolution  ? 

The  Provisional  Government  did  not  manage  to  enforce  its 
will  in  other  directions,  any  more  than  it  did  with  the  Army. 
The  workmen  in  the  factories  remained  idle  and  only  con- 
sented to  resume  work  at  exorbitant  wages,  and  the  Soviet 
supported  these  demands.  The  result  was  that  the  owners 
of  factories,  who  were  willing  in  many  cases  to  give  way,  were 
finally  forced  to  grant  wages  which  exceeded  their  profits. 
Many  factories  had  to  be  closed.  In  most  other  commercial 
enterprises  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  Even  the  waiters 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  demanded  that  15  per  cent,  of  the 
customers'  bills  should  be  given  to  them,  which,  of  course, 
chiefly  affected  the  consumers.  The  wages  of  a  waiter  soon 
rose  to  1,000  roubles  (;^ioo  nominal  value)  per  month  !  The 
workmen  demanded  very  much  the  same. 

The  Government  began  to  take  over  factories  from  private 
owners,  and  managed  to  pay  the  colossal  wages  by  printing  paper 
money  in  enormous  quantities.  It  is  needless  to  say  what 
a  fatal  effect  this  had  on  the  value  of  the  rouble.  I  have  heard 
a  man  say,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  print  paper  money  fast  enough,  owing 
to  lack  of  labour  and  machines,  whilst  the  printing  of  a  one-rouble 
note  (2s.  nominal  value)  cost  the  Government  60  kopecks 
(is.  2|d.  nominal  value)  ! 
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As  the  paper  money  kept  flooding  the  market,  the  price  of 
commodities  naturally  rose,  as  they  could  not  possibly  become 
more  plentiful.  The  shortage  of  everything  in  the  big  towns 
became  gradually  more  and  more  acute.  The  reasons  for 
this  had  not  been  removed  by  the  Revolution,  and  the 
general  lawlessness  only  increased  the  disorganization  of  the 
transport. 

At  first  the  workmen  were  delighted.  "  Now  at  last  our 
time  has  come,"  they  would  say.  In  addition  to  high  wages, 
robbery,  the  forgery  of  banknotes,  and  the  like  were  in  full 
swing.  The  proletariat  had  plenty  of  money ;  soldiers  could : 
be  seen  in  theatre  boxes  with  their  lady  friends,  and  workmen, 
with  filthy  hands,  wearing  patched-up  clothes,  were  to  be  seen 
feasting  at  first-class  restaurants,  and  ordering  the  most  expen- 
sive dishes,  when  the  cheapest  on  the  menu  cost  ten  roubles  I 
The  members  of  the  Soviet  were  the  benefactors  of  the  people  ; 
they  had  made  the  new  era  of  democratic  rule  a  reality  ! 

One  by  one,  the  ministers  of  the  first  Provisional  Govern- 
ment vanished  from  the  scene.  The  most  moderate,  Miliu- 
koff  and  Gutchkoff,  departed  first.  The  latter  saw  that  he 
was  powerless  to  stop  the  decay  of  the  armies.  His  last  speech, 
delivered  on  May  14th,  shows  what  was  the  real  condition  of 
Russia  at  the  time ;  Gutchkoff  said :  "  Twelve  years  ago  I 
was  twice  offered  place  without  power,  and  refused  on  both 
occasions.  To-day,  after  months  of  most  strenuous  efforts, 
which  have  proved  unavaiUng,  I  give  up  the  vain  labour  of 
hammering  stone  walls  with  my  bare  fists.  Russia  has  passed 
beyond  the  Une  which  marks  stability.  No  country  and  no 
army  in  the  world  now,  or  at  any  time  in  history,  ever  attempted 
to  be  governed  as  Russia  is  attempting  to  be  governed.  There 
is  only  one  path  for  nations  which  are  incapable  of  organizing 
power  on  new  principles,  and  that  is  the  path  of  anarchy — 
sanguinary  and  terrible  anarchy — to  despotism.  From  that 
path  only  a  miracle  can  now  save  Russia,  and  it  is  for  the  Army 
to  accomplish  that  miracle." 

This  speech  predicted  well  enough  what  was  going  to  happen  ; 
but  although  Gutchkoff  still  seemed  to  think  that  the  Army 
could  save  the  situation,  most  military  men  had  lost  all  hope 
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of  such  a  possibility  by  this  time.  No  doubt  Gutchkoff  felt 
that  a  miUtary  dictatorship  would  be  the  only  possible  course. 

General  Ruzsky  resigned  the  command  of  the  northern 
front,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  owing  to  his  bad  health. 
General  Evert  had  been  replaced  by  General  Gourko  very  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  In  May,  General  Gourko  handed  his 
resignation  to  Kerensky,  who  had  superseded  Gutchkoff  as 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  Kerensky  answered  that  no  one, 
neither  general  nor  private,  had  the  right  to  forsake  his  post. 
Gourko  repeated  his  request,  whereupon  Kerensky  ordered 
him  to  take  over  the  command  of  a  division.  "  I  submit 
with  pleasure,"  was  Gourko 's  reply,  "  and  welcome  the  first 
energetic  act  of  the  Provisional  Government."  ^ 

The  commander  of  the  Petrograd  Garrison,  General  Komi- 
loff,  who  had  been  called  to  Petrograd  immediately  after  the 
Emperor's  abdication,  soon  relinquished  his  post  and  returned 
to  the  Front.  After  trying  to  comply  with  most  of  the  new 
regulations,  and  to  enforce  work  and  discipline  at  the  same 
time,  he  soon  saw  the  futihty  of  his  endeavours,  the  last  straw 
being  the  refusal  of  one  company  of  a  battalion  to  appear  when 
he  had  summoned  it.  "  There  is  too  much  talk  in  Petrograd  " 
were  the  disgusted  words  of  this  famous  soldier. 

On  May  i8th  a  Coalition  Government  was  formed  into  which 
members  of  the  Soviet  were  admitted,  Kerensky  hoping  to  win 
the  support  of  that  body  through  having  their  representatives 
in  the  Cabinet.  But  this  did  not  improve  matters,  and  the 
new  Government  did  not  acquire  any  real  power. 

In  the  country  anarchy  reigned  supreme.  The  peasants 
did  not  take  long  to  decide  that,  as  the  land  was  to  belong  to 
them,  they  might  as  well  take  the  first  steps  themselves,  no 
Constituent  Assembly  being  necessary  to  give  them  what  was 
to  be  theirs  in  any  case.  The  new  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Chemoff,*  did  his  best  to  encourage  this  attitude.     This  man 

>  Subsequently  General  Gourko  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
written  a  letter  expressing  his  loyalty  to  the  Tsar  after  the  monarch's 
abdication.  Later  he  was  released  from  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  and  exiled  from  Russia. 

»  He  was  a  member  of  the  Soviet,  leader  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries, 
a  former  gaolbird,  and  succeeded  M.  Shingareff  as  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
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is  known  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  scheme  to  rob 
the  gentry  of  their  estates  without  any  compensation.  Many 
landowners  who  continued  to  hve  on  their  estates  were 
murdered,  often  under  horrible  circumstances ;  houses  were 
looted  and  occasionally  burnt.  The  first  endeavour  of  the 
peasantry,  assisted  by  bands  of  soldiers,  was  to  get  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  usually  well-filled  wine  cellars.  After  satisfying 
their  thirst,  their  acts  became  still  more  savage,  and  the  most 
appalling  deeds  were  committed.  As  an  example  I  can  give 
an  account  of  how  my  former  regimental  comrade.  Prince  V., 
was  murdered  on  his  estate.  The  only  crime  of  which  the 
peasants  accused  him  was  that  of  having  sold  his  own  corn, 
which  they  considered  belonged  by  right  to  them.  They  dragged 
the  Prince  to  the  neighbouring  railway  station,  where  the 
stationmaster  attempted  to  save  him  by  locking  him  up,  and 
telling  the  peasants  that  he  had  arrested  him,  and  would  de- 
liver him  to  the  legal  authorities.  Soldiers  who  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood  heard  of  this,  and  demanded  that  the 
landowner  should  be  delivered  to  them.  The  stationmaster 
was  obliged  to  consent,  whereupon  the  soldiers  held  a  mock 
tribunal  upon  the  Prince,  sentenced  him  to  death,  poked  out 
his  eyes,  and   cut   off  his  head. 


XIV 

KERENSKY  AND   KORNILOFF 

Kerensky,  the  new  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  was  looked 
upon  by  every  one  as  the  only  man  who  might  put  matters 
right  with  the  soldiers  and  persuade  them  to  fight.  He  adopted 
Tolstoi's  principle  not  to  oppose  himself  to  evil.  One  of  his 
first  acts  when  he  became  Minister  of  Justice  had  been  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty.  He  was  only  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  and  was  known  for  his  extraordinary  energy  and  eloquence  ; 
but  his  health  was  so  dehcate  that  the  doctors  gave  him  only 
two  more  years  to  live. 

Kerensky  undoubtedly  desired  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
he  believed  that  his  Utopian  ideals  would  stimulate  the  Army  ; 
nothing  was  to  be  done  by  force,  everything  by  persuasion. 

On  May  23rd  Kerensky  started  for  the  Front,  and  visited  one 
division  after  another,  urging  the  men  to  do  their  duty.  His 
speeches  were  impressive,  and  convincing  for  the  moment,  but 
what  lasting  effect  could  they  have  on  men  who  no  longer  knew 
for  what  they  were  fighting  ?  War  weariness  and  disorganiza- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  to  go  home  and  be  rich,  as 
had  been  promised  them,  on  the  other,  had  made  them  long 
for  peace.  Why  should  an  ignorant  peasant  from  the  Volga, 
who  did  not  even  know  before  he  joined  the  Army  that  Poland, 
Courland,  or  Lithuania,  and  still  less  Belgium  and  Serbia, 
existed,  risk  his  Hfe  for  their  restoration  ?  The  authority 
of  the  Tsar  and  Church,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
respect,  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  discipUne  which 
had  made  him  obey  his  superiors  was  gone.  There  was  no 
hope  of  making  the  Russian  Army  fight  without  discipUne, 
no  matter  how  many  speeches  might  be  delivered.  Before 
the  contemplated  operations  began  on  the  South-Westera 
front  Kerensky  issued  the  following  appeal  to  the  soldiers  : — 

"  You  will  advance  in  serried  ranks,  united  by  discipline  and 
duty,  and  by  an  unbounded  love  for  the  Revolution  and   the 
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country.  Let  the  Army  and  the  Fleet,  who  are  the  freest  in 
the  world,  prove  that  liberty  is  the  pledge  of  strength,  and  not 
of  weakness.  Let  them  forge  a  new  discipline  of  iron — that  of 
duty — and  increase  the  combative  power  of  the  country. 
Remember  that  whoever  looks  behind,  halts,  or  draws  back 
will  lose  everything.  Do  not  forget  that  if  you  do  not  defend 
the  honour,  liberty,  and  dignity  of  the  country  your  names 
will  be  accursed.  The  will  of  the  people  must  rid  the  country 
and  the  world  of  violators  and  usurpers.  Such  is  the  high 
deed  to  which  I  call  you." 

Disturbances  now  arose  in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which  had 
been  better  off  as  to  discipline  than  the  Baltic  Fleet,  owing 
to  its  energetic  Commander,  Admiral  Koltchak,  and  on 
June  1st  Kerensky  hastened  thither.  Although  he  managed  to 
improve  matters  in  the  Fleet  for  the  moment,  he  could  not 
remove  the  evil  which  the  committees  were  working,  and 
Admiral  Koltchak  found  himself  compelled  to  resign. 

On  June  7th  Kerensky  hurried  to  Petrograd,  to  deal  with 
fresh  disturbances  at  Kronstadt,  where  the  local  Soviet  refused 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government,  or 
even  that  of  the  Soviet.  In  a  speech  at  Kronstadt  Lenin, 
who  was  the  chief  instigator  of  this  movement,  called  Kerensky's 
attempts  to  rouse  the  armies  to  an  offensive  treason  to  the 
Revolution.  The  Provisional  Government  never  really  managed 
to  restore  order  in  Kronstadt,  which  continued  to  remain  the 
stronghold  of  Bolshevik  tendencies. 

General  Alexeieff,  who  was  a  sound  soldier,  though  he  had 
always  been  known  to  possess  extremely  liberal  views,  sent 
in  his  resignation,  as  he  felt  that  speeches  could  not  rouse  the 
armies  to  fight.  General  Brussiloff  replaced  him.  More 
lucky  than  learned,  though  a  man  of  undoubted  energy,  Brussiloff 
possessed  the  great  drawback  of  being  too  ambitious,  and  prob- 
ably the  desire  to  fill  the  high  post  of  Supreme  Commander- 
in-Chief  induced  him  to  undertake  a  practically  impossible 
task.  General  Gutor  replaced  Brussiloff  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  South-Westem  front. 

The  celebrated  "  advance  "  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Galicia 
which  began  on  July  ist  in  Kerensky's  presence,  and  resulted 
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in  the  temporary  capture  of  the  towns  of  HaHcz  and  Kalusz, 
at  first  produced  the  impression  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
fight  in  spite  of  army  committees  and  commissioners,'  but 
disillusionment  soon  followed. 

The  temporary  success  was  the  result  of  a  powerful  bom- 
bardment, such  as  the  enemy  had  never  before  witnessed  on 
the  Russian  front,  the  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition  having 
reached  a  high  standard  in  the  spring  of  1917,  owing  to  the  aid 
of  Russia's  Allies.  The  enemy,  who  consisted  exclusively  of 
Austrians,  did  not  prove  capable  of  resisting  this  bombardment, 
and  a  broad  gap  in  his  Unes  enabled  the  Russians  to  advance 
without  encountering  any  resistance,  and  to  occupy  the  hostile 
trenches.  But  the  demoralization  of  the  infantry  soon  began 
to  tell,  and  the  further  successes  were  only  due  to  the  work 
of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  special  "  shock "  battalions 
which  General  Komiloff  had  formed.  The  other  troops,  for  the 
most  part,  refused  to  obey  orders,  committees  discussing  whether 
the  officers  should  be  followed  or  not,  and,  after  occupying  the 
hostile  trenches,  part  of  the  infantry  returned  to  their  lines, 
where  they  had  already  arranged  their  dug-outs  to  their  con- 
venience.  An  eye-witness  told  me  that  a  division  of  Siberian 
Rifles,  formerly  renowned  for  their  valour,  looked  on  and  jeered 
as  their  of&cers  crossed  into  "  No  Man's  Land,"  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  enemy's  third  line.  Nearly  all  these  gallant  officers 
were  killed  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  had  recovered  in 
the  meanwhile,  without  succeeding  in  inspiring  their  men,  who 
had  by  now  lost  all  sense  of  decency. 

The  Germans  proceeded  to  reinforce  the  Austrians,  and  easily 
threw  the  Russian  troops  much  farther  back  than  their  former 
line,  as  they  only  encountered  the  resistance  of  comparatively 
small  forces.  It  was  hopeless  for  those  troops  which  did  fight 
to  stem  the  enemy's  advance ;  while  one  cavalry  division  was 
defending  the  town  of  Kalusz,  hordes  of  infantry  were  looting 
the  place  instead  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades. 
The  acts  of  violence  and  brutality  committed  in  July  by  the 
undisciplined  and  drunken  soldiery  towards  the  local  popula-^ 
tion  were  worse  than  anything  one  could  imagine. 

«  Men  appointed  by  the  Government  to  control  the  miUtary. 
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The  army  committees  proved  how  harmful  they  were  from 
the  military  point  of  view.     Even  when  a  division  did  not  • 
flatly  refuse  to  fight,  no  orders  were  obeyed  without  preliminary 
discussion  by  the  divisional  committee,  and  even  when  the  latter 
decided  to  obey  orders  it  was  usually  too  late  to  be  of  any  use. 

During  the  July  episode  Korniloff  displayed  great  energy 
and  determination.  When  the  infantry  masses  retired  without 
fighting,  rather  than  face  an  enemy  less  than  half  their  own 
strength,  he  ordered  the  artillery  to  fire  at  them.  One  division 
was  annihilated  by  its  own  fire.  Korniloff  acted  without 
authorization,  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  Soviet  in  Petro- 
grad,  especially  the  Bolsheviks,  protested  violently  against 
the  General's  conduct,  but  Korniloff  managed  to  induce  some 
troops  to  offer  the  enemy  resistance,  and  so  to  stem  a  still 
further  advance.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  become  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  the  South-Westem  front,  and  now  raised  his  voice 
demanding  the  re-institution  of  the  death  penalty  at  the  Front 
and  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  former  discipUne.  He  appealed 
to  the  Government,  most  of  whose  then  members,  though  them- 
selves Socialists,  had  already  begun  to  disagree  with  the  Soviet, 
and  a  final  struggle  commenced,  between  those  who  wanted  to 
preserve  the  Army  and  save  their  country  and  those  who  were 
inspired  by  class-hatred  and  treason. 

On  July  i6th  Petrograd  was  the  scene  of  an  attempt  by  the 
Bolshevik  section  of  the  Soviet  to  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government.  Some  units  of  the  garrison  joined  the  movement. 
The  Bolsheviks  were  temporarily  defeated,  as  most  of  the 
garrison  supported  Kerensky,  and  on  July  20th  the  Bolshevik 
leader  Lenin  fled  to  Kronstadt,  disguised  as  a  sailor. 

On  July  22nd  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Lvoff,  resigned,  and 
Kerensky  became  Premier,  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  having 
become  openly  hostile  to  ministers  of  the  Cadet  Party. 

Soon  after  the  Galician  disaster  a  council  was  held  at  Great 
Headquarters,  at  which  the  generals  urged  Kerensky  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  restore  discipHne.  Korniloff  was 
especially  emphatic,  and  soon  after  this  council  Kerensky 
nominated  him  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief  in  place  of  General 
Bnissiloff,  who  had  been  very  undecided  as  to  the  methods 
which  should  be  adopted.    Although  Kerensky  seemed  at  last  to 
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have  grasped  that  his  system  would  not  work,  he  nevertheless 
hesitated  to  follow  Komiloff' s  advice. 

On  July  26th  Kerensky  consented  to  reinstitute  the  death 
penalty  at  the  front,  but  as  discipline  had  by  now  completely 
vanished  among  most  of  the  troops,  this  measure  by  itself  did 
little  to  improve  matters. 

New  difficulties  arose  in  the  relations  between  the  Government 
and  the  Soviet,  and  the  result  was  the  forming  of  a  new  Coalition 
Cabinet  on  August  7th.  The  Cadet  Party  did  not  take  part 
in  this  Cabinet. 

Kerensky  decided  to  summon  an  Assembly  in  Moscow,  to 
which  representatives  of  all  classes  and  all  parties,  including 
the  Cadets,  were  invited.  He  once  more  tried  to  use  his  only 
weapon,  and  to  save  the  country  by  speeches  and  discussions. 
Even  during  this  critical  phase  he  continued  to  maintain  the 
same  divided  attitude  which  he  had  held  since  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolution.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  now 
only  two  points  of  view  could  exist :  the  one  which  upheld 
Russia's  welfare  and  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  that  which 
was  inspired  by  class-hatred  and  the  desire  for  peace  at  any 
price.  On  the  one  hand  Kerensky  was  gradually  becoming 
convinced  that  the  Army's  discipline  had  to  be  restored ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  to  give  the  mihtary  too  much  power, 
and  desired  to  hold  it  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  his  Utopian  ideals.  He  wanted  to  pose  as  the 
saviour  of  Russia,  as  the  man  who  had  given  the  Empire  freedom, 
and  failed  to  see  that  he  was  dragging  his  country  into  an 
abyss,  and  that  it  was  not  ripe  for  freedom,  which  had  already 
developed  into  anarchy.  At  that  moment  Kerensky's  name 
meant  something  in  Russia ;  more  could  have  been  done  in 
his  name  than  in  that  of  any  one  else  ;  his  speeches  and  energy 
had  made  him  popular,  and  had  he  sided  with  the  generals 
and  the  moderate  parties,  there  might  still  have  been  a  chance 
to  save  the  situation.  The  armies  could  not  have  been  restored 
to  their  former  condition  immediately  ;  but  a  collapse  might 
have  been  averted,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  AlUes,  Russia  might 
have  been  saved  from  total  defeat  at  the  Front  and  complete 
anarchy  at  home.  But  Kerensky  was  afraid  of  those  men  who 
might  have  saved  the  country  lest,  once  in  power,  they  might 
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have  opposed  Socialism.  The  party  of  anarchy  and  peace 
at  any  price  had  become  very  strong,  and  it  would  have 
needed  a  great  struggle  to  defeat  them  ;  yet  it  constituted  the 
only  chance  of  saving  the  Empire. 

The  Moscow  Conference  was  opened  by  Kerensky  on  August 
25th,  in  the  small  Kremlin  Palace.  Before  the  Conference 
opened  he  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  Generals  Komiloff  and 
Alexeieff  from  disclosing  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  Army, 
and  the  imminent  and  grave  danger  with  which  the  country 
was  faced. 

In  his  speech  Kerensky  threatened  to  oppose  any  possible 
counter-revolution,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  only  assembled  the  different  parties  to  discuss,  and 
not  decide,  what  was  to  be  done.  A  fear  of  something  or 
somebody  was  felt  in  Kerensky's  attitude.  A  man  who  was 
present  at  the  Conference  told  me  that  Kerensky  had  lately 
taken  to  the  habit  of  drugs — no  doubt  because  his  weak  health 
could  not  stand  the  constant  moral  and  physical  strain.  His 
speech  at  the  Conference  was  incoherent  and  unintelHgible 
to  all  present,  and  the  reporters  were  compelled  to  put  it 
together  as  best  they  could.  Kerensky's  habit  of  taking 
morphia  explains,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  excuses  the  atti- 
tude he  assumed  at  the  time.  The  speech  made  a  very  bad 
impression.  In  spite  of  Kerensky's  practically  having  for- 
bidden him  to  do  so,  Komiloff  spoke  of  the  disastrous  conditions 
in  the  Army,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  transport  which 
was  the  result  of  absence  of  discipline.  He  warned  the  Assembly 
that  if  drastic  measures  were  not  taken,  the  Army  would  be 
deprived  of  the  necessary  supplies  by  the  month  of  November, 
and  that  the  Riga  front  would  be  open  to  the  Germans,  who 
could  then  march  on  Petrograd.  The  members  of  the  Soviet 
who  were  present  jeered  at  the  General's  warning.  General 
Alexeieff  also  spoke  about  conditions  in  the  Army,  and  pictured 
the  awful  situation  of  the  officers.  There  were  many  other 
speeches  of  the  most  varied  kind,  but  the  Assembly  resulted  in 
nothing  but  talk,  and  did  not  help  to  clear  the  situation. 

Kerensky's  impression  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
reorganize  the  Army  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
Moscow   Conference^   and   after   discussing   the   subject   with 
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Komiloff  he  promised  to  support  him,  and  together  they  decided 
to  overthrow  the  Soviet.  Kerensky  had  promised,  but,  true 
to  himself,  he  did  nothing,  while  the  hand  of  Time  moved  on. 

The  Germans  took  Riga  on  September  3rd,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  they  had  thrown  back  the  Russians  in  Galicia. 
The  Russian  infantry  simply  walked  away  from  the  enemy. 
General  Komiloff  saw  that  unless  energetic  action  were  taken 
immediately  the  country  would  be  lost,  and  that  no  hope  could 
be  placed  in  Kerensky.  He  decided  on  the  bold  plan  of  taking 
the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  on  September  8th  he  sent 
a  demand  to  Kerensky  to  hand  over  all  authority,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  take  Kerensky  as  Minister  of  Justice  in  a 
new  Cabinet  which  he  would  form. 

Korniloff's  demand  was  communicated  to  Kerensky  by 
M.  Lvoff  (a  member  of  the  Duma  and  a  minister  in  the 
original  Cabinet  of  the  Provisional  Government),  who  acted  as 
special  envoy  from  Great  Headquarters  to  Kerensky.  After 
having  had  a  telegraphic  conversation  with  General  Komiloff, 
who  repeated  the  demands  which  M.  Lvoff  had  communicated, 
Kerensky  arrested  Korniloff's  envoy. 

Instead  of  recognizing  his  own  incapacity,  Kerensky  treated 
Komiloff's  action  as  treason  towards  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  the  country,  and  looked  for  support  to  the  very 
Soviet  which  he  had  recently  decided  to  overthrow  with 
Komiloff's  aid. 

General  Komiloff  managed  to  gather  some  troops  which 
obeyed  the  orders  to  march  toward  Petrograd  under  the 
command  of  the  Cossack  General,  Krymoff,  who  had  commanded 
a  division  throughout  the  war  and  was  known  for  his  courage 
and  energy. 

Krymoff's  troops  were  told  that  they  were  being  sent  to 
suppress  the  Maximalist  revolt  in  Petrograd,  which  aimed  at 
betraying  Russia  to  the  enemy.  Komiloff  was  carrying  out 
the  plan  to  which  Kerensky  had  consented.  But  now  that 
the  latter  had  deserted  him  it  was  doomed  to  failure. 

Kerensky  issued  proclamations  throughout  Russia,  and  to 
the  armies,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Komiloff's  action  as  being 
counter-revolutionary,  and  hostile  to  the  authority  of  the 
Provisional  Govemment.     Although  the  generals  and  officers 
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at  the  P*ront  assumed  an  attitude  which  was  distinctly  in  favour 
of  Korniloff,  the  soldiers  all  sided  With  Kerertsky,  having  by 
now  lost  all  inclination  to  return  to  anything  approaching  the 
conditions  which  formerly  obtained  in  the  Army.  General 
Krymoff's  troops  also  began  to  waver  when  they  approached 
the  capital,  and  it  became  clear  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  would  not  oppose  the  troops  which  Kerensky  and  the 
Soviet  had  sent  out  to  meet  him.  Negotiations  between  the 
two  camps  began,  in  which  Krymoff's  men  acted  without  the 
consent  of  their  officers.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation, 
Krymoff  decided  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Provisional  Govern^ 
ment.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Petrograd  the  General 
went  to  his  house,  and  is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide, 
although  this  fact  has  not  been  proved — some  maintaining 
that  he  was  murdered  by  soldiers.  His  death  meant  the  loss 
of  a  valiant  soldier  and  patriot  to  the  cause  of  those  who  were 
striving  to  save  their  unfortunate  country. 

Kerensky's  betrayal  of  Korniloff  was  at  the  same  time  the 
betrayal  of  Russia  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet,  although 
Kerensky  may  not  have  understood  this  at  the  time.  It  plunged 
the  Empire  into  civil  war,  in  the  form  of  a  hopeless  struggle  of 

.all  the  sober  elements  against  the  insane  anarchists  who  had 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  masses  to  class-hatred  by  impossible 

.promises,  and  it  finally  wrecked  all  possibility  of  Russia's 
opposing  the  foreign  foe.  Patriotic  Russians  were  placed  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea — either  title  being  suitable  for 
either  Germans  or  Bolsheviks. 

Kerensky's  next  move,  on  September  15th,  was  to  proclaim 
Russia  a  republic,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  the  understanding 
that  the  Provisional  Government  should  only  hold  power  until 

,  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  meet  to  decide  Russia's  future 
form  of  rule.  Kerensky  thought  that  this  would  calm  the 
Soviet.  Instead  of  the  former  Cabinet  a  Council  of  Five  was 
appointed,  which  was  supposed  to  be  invested  with  supreme 
powers.  It  consisted  of  Kerensky,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Tereshchenko,  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Verhovsky, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Verderevsky,  and  the  Minister 

.of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Nikitin. 

Kerensky  dismissed  all  generals  at  the  Front  who  had  openly 
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favoured  the  Korniloff  movement.  General  Alexeieff  at  first 
consented  to  be  Chief  of  the  Staff,  whilst  Kerensky  proclaimed 
himself  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief  on  September  12th. 
Ten  days  later  General  Alexeieff  said  that  the  atmosphere  at 
Great  Headquarters  had  become  impossible,  and  resigned. 
General  Dukhonin,  who  had  commanded  a  division,  received 
orders  to  fill  Alexeieff's  place. 

Korniloff  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Lukhomsky,  were 
arrested  at  Moghileff,  on  September  15th,  on  the  charge  of 
treason,  and  an  inquiry  of  a  very  singular  nature  was  held.  This 
inquiry  seems  to  have  proved  that  Korniloff  originally  acted 
with  Kerensky's  consent,  and  Kerensky  did  his  best  to  hush  up 
the  whole  matter.  The  generals  continued  to  remain  prisoners 
at  Moghileff,  chiefly  because  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Provisional  Government  to  set  them  free  would  have  met  with 
the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  and  the  soldiery. 

The  position  of  all  officers  at  the  Front  became  still  more 
impossible  after  the  Korniloff  affair  ;  the  men,  knowing  on  which 
side  their  sympathies  had  been,  made  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  demand  their  removal,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  counter- 
revolutionaries, and  murdered  many  of  them.  The  soldiers 
of  one  of  the  Guard  Cavalry  regiments  expelled  all  their  officers. 
When  Kerensky  threatened  to  disband  the  regiment  if  the  men 
would  not  take  back  their  officers,  and  the  men  refused  to  do  so, 
the  regiment  was  actually  disbanded,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officers,  who  preferred  that  the  celebrated  unit  should 
cease  to  exist  rather  than  see  it  involved  in  disgraceful 
circumstances. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  had  supported  General  Korniloff 
during  the  recent  events.  As  they  were  trying  to  restore  order 
in  the  Don  region,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Government, 
some  of  their  units  who  were  at  the  Front  withdrew  to  the  Don, 
reasoning  that,  as  there  was  no  fighting  at  the  Front,  they  might 
as  well  help  to  restore  order  at  home.  On  September  27th  they 
chose  General  Kaledin  to  be  their  Hetman.  Kerensky  and 
the  Soviet  demanded  that  Kaledin  should  be  surrendered  for 
trial  for  having  sided  with  Korniloff ;  but  the  Cossacks  refused 
to  give  up  their  leader,  openly  declaring  that  they  could  not 
trust  Kerensky,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet. 
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THE  TSAR  AS  PRISONER 

The  Tsar  and  his  family  had  been  held  prisoners  in  their  palace  in 
Tsarskoye  Selo  since  the  first  days  after  the  Imperial  abdication. 
The  Provisional  Government  had  intended  to  ship  the  Imperial 
family  abroad,  and  Kerensky  was  to  accompany  them  as  far 
as  the  Murman  coast.  As  soon  as  the  Soviet  heard  of  this  they 
immediately  dispatched  troops  from  Petrograd,  without  asking 
the  consent  of  the  Provisional  Government,  to  ensure  that 
the  Tsar  and  his  family  should  not  escape.  They  dechned  to 
allow  Nicholas  II  to  leave  Russia  until  they  had  decided  how 
much  of  his  wealth  abroad  should  be  considered  to  belong  to 
him  and  how  much  to  the  people.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  to  submit,  and  Hved  in  constant  dread  that  some- 
thing might  happen  to  the  Imperial  prisoners.  Those  persons 
in  the  entourage  of  the  Imperial  family  who  had  not  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  having  been  the  accomplices  of  Rasputin 
and  Protopopoff  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the  family,  an4 
to  share  their  captivity.  It  may  be  said  to  the  merit  of  these 
courtiers  that,  with  one  exception,  they  all  decided  to  remain 
with  their  Majesties.  In  August  Kerensky  decided  to  transfer 
the  Tsar  to  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  on  the  ground  that  his  presence 
at  Tsarskoye  Selo  was  a  danger  which  might  bring  about  a 
counter-revolution  ;  but  I  believe  that  Kerensky 's  chief  reason 
was  that  the  lives  of  the  Imperial  family  \vere  not  safe  in  such 
close  vicinity  to  the  Soviet,  and  praise  is  due  to  him  for  having 
behaved  so  well  in  this  matter.  The  Soviet  had  made  several 
attempts  to  raise  the  question  of  the  trial  of  Nicholas  II  and 
the  Tsaritza ;  but  the  Provisional  Government,  which  had 
looked  into  the  matter  of  their  Majesties'  alleged  guilt,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  innocent  of  anything 
approaching  treason  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  managed 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  Soviet. 

"7 
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At  Tobolsk  the  Tsar  and  all  who  had  followed  him  lived  in 
the  house  of  the  Governor  ;  but  after  some  time  the  Tsar 
requested  to  be  removed  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  on  the 
plea  that,  having  no  garden,  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  walks 
in  the  street.  From  a  very  reliable  source  I  have  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  walks.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Tsar's  prestige 
with  the  population  had  been  purposely  destroyed,  wherever 
it  had  been  possible,  the  presence  and  the  dignified  attitude 
of  the  monarch  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  Siberian 
peasants  that  crowds  flocked  to  Tobolsk  to  see  him,  and  knelt 
down  to  beg  for  his  blessing.  Not  wishing  to  complicate  the 
situation  for  the  Provisional  Government,  or  to  give  others 
a  pretext  for  saying  that  he  was  encouraging  a  reaction  in  his 
own  favour,  the  Tsar  asked  to  be  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
monastery,  where  he  could  have  a  garden  at  his  disposal,  and 
would  be  hidden  from  the  public  view.  This  little  story  shows 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  Russians  to  their  Tsar  has  not  been 
completely  swept  away,  and  that  it  may  awake  when  the  present 
craze  of  wild  freedom  and  lawlessness  dies  its  natural  death. 
But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Nicholas  II  would  not  care  to 
resume  the  throne  even  were  the  Monarchy  to  be  restored. 
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THE  BOLSHEVIKS 

The  Soviet  decided  to  open  a  Democratic  Conference  in  Petro- 
grad  on  September  26th.  The  non-Bolshevik  members  of  the 
Soviet  did  not  favour  peace  at  any  price,  but  they  all  feared 
a  repetition  of  the  Korniloff  affair.  Many  of  them  saw  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  war,  and  were  aware  that  the  split 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Socialists  and  the  more  moderate 
elements  was  plunging  the  country  into  complete  anarchy. 
The  Bolsheviks,  who  were  becoming  more  and  more  audacious 
under  the  leadership  of  Lenin  (who  had  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Petrograd),  were  openly  in  favour  of  the  overthrow 
of  what  they  considered  to  be  a  bourgeois  Government,  and 
desired  to  conclude  peace  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  proletariat. 

It  is  significant  of  Kerensky's  weakness  that  although  he 
openly  declared  that  Lenin  was  a  traitor  to  Russia  he  did  not 
dare  to  arrest  him. 

On  September  28th  Kerensky  spoke  at  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference which  had  assembled  at  the  Alexander  Theatre,  and, 
just  as  in  Moscow  he  had  threatened  that  he  would  suppress 
any  reactionary  counter-revolution,  he  now  warned  the  Bol- 
sheviks that  the  Government  was  strong,  and  would  crush 
any  attempt  to  oppose  it.  He  also  gave  his  own  explanation 
of  the  Korniloff  affair. 

The  Socialist  Skobeleff  '  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  Cabinet 
could  exist  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bourgeois  parties, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  new  Cabinet  should  be  formed, 
in  which  all  parties  should  be  represented,  including  the  Cadets, 
with  the  exception  of  the  section  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Korniloff  revolt.  Kerensky  also  proposed  that  a  temporary 
Parliament    should  be   called,    pending    the    meeting    of    the 

f  Yice-President  of  the  Soviet. 
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Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  composition  of  this  Parhament 
was  immediately  decided  upon.  The  War  Minister,  General 
Verhovsky,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  discipline  in  the 
Army,  even  if  on  new  principles,  and  once  again  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk. 

One  fact  seemed  to  have  been  completely  overlooked,  namely, 
that  although  the  Government  claimed  to  be  strong  it  was 
gradually  losing  control  of  the  masses,  who  were  being  won 
over  by  the  Bolsheviks,  whose  promises  of  peace  and  immediate 
concessions  to  the  peasants,  workmen,  and  soldiers  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  tempting  with  the  growth  of  disorganiza- 
tion and  war  weariness. 

On  October  8th  another  new  Cabinet  was  formed  ;  it  consisted 
of  three  Revolutionary  Socialists,  four  Social  Democrats,  three 
Independent  Socialists,  four  Cadet  Representatives,  and  two 
non-party  ministers. 

On  October  13th  the  Germans  began  their  offensive  in  the 
Baltic,  and  landed  detachments  on  the  Isle  of  Oesel.  On  the 
same  day  Kerensky  held  a  Council  at  Great  Headquarters, 
and  a  whole  list  of  disciplinary  measures  for  the  Army  was 
drawn  up.  All  these  measures  amounted  to  a  gradual  return 
to  former  conditions,  and  were  really  only  half-measures,  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  Government  did  not  feel  capable  of 
immediately  restoring  discipline.  Now,  when  the  chances  of 
success  had  diminished,  Kerensky  was  attempting  to  enforce 
the  same  measures  which  Korniloff  had  demanded. 

By  September  i6th  the  Germans  had  gained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  Islands  of  Oesel,  Dago,  Moon,  and  Worms,  as 
although  the  Fleet,  which  was  much  weaker  than  the  enemy's, 
put  up  a  fight,  the  garrisons  of  the  islands  proved  incapable  of 
any  resistance. 

That  Kerensky  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies  of  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  Bolshevik 
peril  is  proved  by  the  following  interview  accorded  to  a  news- 
paper correspondent  by  Commander  Locker  Lampson,  M.P.,' 
on  October  9th,  when  on  leave  in  England. 

'  In  command  of  the  British  detachment  of  armoured  cars  on  the 
Jiussian  front. 
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Commander  Locker  Lampson  said  : — 

"  Far  from  being  despondent  about  Russia,  I  feel  that  her 
worst  difficulties  are  over,  and  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
better  times.  Our  admiration  for  the  fighting  qualities  of 
Russian  officers  and  Russian  men  remains  unchanged.  People 
feel  embittered  at  the  thought  that  the  Russian  Revolution 
may  have  delayed  the  victory  for  freedom.  I  would  ask  such 
people  to  remember  not  only  that  the  Russian  Revolution  was 
necessary,  but  that  without  it  America  might  have  found  it 
much  harder  to  enter  the  war.  You  ask  if  any  of  us  feel  war 
weary.  My  answer  will  be  to  tell  you  this — that  the  men  in 
our  force  in  Russia  have  not  had  leave  for  two  years.  When 
leave  was  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  recent  campaign,  the 
men  were  offered  not  only  leave  but  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
ferring into  another  unit,  which  meant  not  returning  to  Russia. 
With  the  exception  of  six  ratings,  who  had  been  offered  com- 
missions in  England,  there  was  not  a  single  man  who  did  not 
want  to  return  to  Russia  to  fight.  So  don't  come  to  us  for  any- 
thing but  good  about  Russia.  We  mean  to  stay  there,  and 
fight  again,  and  win.  We  remember  how  Russia  saved  the 
Alliance  early  in  the  War  by  invading  Prussia.  We  remember 
Brussiloff's  advance  and  capture  of  400,000  prisoners.  We 
have  seen  officers  and  men  die  in  recent  fighting  as  bravely 
as  any  one  on  any  front,  and  we  think  it  a  mighty  miracle  that 
after  three  years'  struggle  Russia  should  be  able  to  conduct 
the  biggest  revolution  in  the  world  and  still  remain  in  the 
war.  But  remain  in  it  she  does.  She  is  our  Ally  now,  and 
in  my  opinion  will  remain  so  till  the  bitter  end  ',  any  one  who 
says  a  word  against  our  Ally  is  playing  the  Germans'  game. 
So  good  luck  to  Russia  and  all  her  difficulties  within  and 
without." 

While  every  Russian  will  thank  Commander  Locker  Lampson 
for  the  sympathy  which  he  expressed  for  Russia,  and  his  praise 
of  those  who  still  fought  for  their  country,  one  cannot  help 
remarking  that  he  underrated  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  in 
the  armies.  I  share  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  miracle  indeed 
— which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  violent  struggle  of  saner 
elements  to  keep  her  in  the  war — that  ^Russia  could  put  up  any 
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semblance  of  fight  for  so  long,  considering  that  she  had  no  real 
power  to  govern  her. 

Although  part  of  the  Soviet  wished  to  continue  the  war,  all' 
its  members  took  the  point  of  view  that  the  German  Imperialists 
were  the  only  foe,  and  that  the  German  working  classes  were 
closer  to  them  than  either  their  own  bourgeois  classes  or  the 
ImperiaUstic  Governments  of  the  AUies,  as  they  chose  to 
designate  the  latter. 

On  October  20th  the  celebrated  Peace  terms  "  without 
annexations  and  indemnities  "  were  issued  by  the  Soviet,  which 
was  rapidly  inclining  towards  Bolshevism. 

On  November  6th  a  newly  formed  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  was  proclaimed,  which  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
Petrograd  garrison  to  oppose  Kerensky  and  the  orders  of  the 
General  Staff.  Some  of  the  troops  in  Petrograd  answered  this 
appeal.  Street  fighting  commenced,  and  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
the  State  Bank,  the  headquarters  of  the  Chief  Telegraph  Agency, 
and  several  other  important  buildings.  Kerensky  ordered  the 
bridges  of  the  Neva  to  be  disconnected,  in  order  to  impede  the 
crossing  of  the  Bolshevik  forces  which  were  gathering  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  capital.  In  the  temporary  Parhament 
he  declared  that  the  Government  would  rather  die  than  submit 
to  the  insurgents.  Nearly  all  the  soldiery  very  soon  joined  the 
Bolsheviks,  the  bridges  on  the  Neva  were  replaced,  and  on 
November  8th  the  ministers  found  themselves  besieged  in  the 
Winter  Palace,  their  only  defenders  being  boys  from  the  military 
schools  and  a  women's  battalion,  which  had  come  to  the  palace 
to  be  inspected  before  going  to  the  Front.  The  palace  was  also 
threatened  by  the  guns  of  two  cruisers  which  had  entered  the  Neva. 

Kerensky  managed  to  escape,  and  the  other  ministers  sur- 
rendered. Kerensky  succeeded  in  raising  a  force  composed 
of  several  Cossack  divisions  and  some  military  schools,  but  the 
Bolshevik  troops  defeated  him  at  Tsarskoye  Selo.  On  November 
I2th,  when  the  moment  for  fighting  had  come,  Kerensky  is  said 
to  have  deUvered  speeches  to  his  men  instead  of  issuing  the 
necessary  orders.  He  again  managed  to  escape,  and  his  where- 
abouts are  unknown  to  the  present  day.^  The  Cossacks  made 
I  Jhis  bgqk  was  written  before  Kerensky  rqade  his  appe^,rance  in  London. 
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terms  with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  only  the  military  schools  put 
up  a  hard  fight,  but  were  outnumbered,  and  the  soldiers  murdered 
all  the  boys  who  fell  into  their  hands,  not  even  sparing  the  younger 
ones  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  whom  they  delighted 
in  torturing  to  death  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the 
bourgeoisie. 

On  November  14th  General  Dukhonin  proclaimed  himself 
Supreme  Commander-in-Chief,  as  Kerensky's  whereabouts  were 
unknown.  On  November  20th  he  received  orders  from  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  to  propose  an  armistice  to  all  belligerents.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  do  so  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  Bolsheviks  appointed 
Ensign  Krylenko,  recently  a  private,  whose  real  name  is  Aron 
Abram,  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Dukhonin  resisted,  but  most 
of  the  soldiers  refused  to  support  him,  and  on  December  4th 
Krylenko  entered  Moghileff,  and  General  Dukhonin  was  arrested. 
Subsequently  some  sailors  dragged  him  out  of  Krylenko's 
railway  carriage,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  protests,  and  murdered 
him. 

Even  before  Great  Headquarters  were  occupied,  Krylenko 
dispatched  parlementaires  to  the  enemy,  and  the  well-known 
Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  were  opened,  at  which  Trotsky 
(the  People's  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs)  played  the  game 
which  resulted  in  a  peace  dictated  by  the  Central  Powers. 

Although  comparative  order  prevailed  in  Petrograd  at  first, 
an  era  of  terrible  drunkenness,  looting,  and  murdering  soon 
supervened,  and  the  whole  of  the  Empire  was  plunged  into 
complete  anarchy  and  civil  war.  While  the  peace  negotiations 
were  in  progress  the  armies  were  systematically  deprived  of 
the  last  remnants  of  order.  All  ranks  had  now  been  abolished, 
and  all  officers  who  could  succeed  in  doing  so  had  escaped. 
A  gradual  demobiUzation  had  also  been  in  progress,  and  this 
in  face  of  a  threatening  enemy  !  Men  were  allowed  to  appoint 
their  own  officers,  and  they  proceeded  to  choose  privates,  whilst 
officers  were  forced  to  enter  the  ranks.  No  opportunity  was 
neglected  to  degrade  and  insult  the  former  officers,  who  were 
forced  to  do  the  dirtiest  work.  I  know  of  one  case  where  the 
Commander  of  a  regiment  was  made  to  change  places  with  his 
orderly,  and  of  another  where  the  cook  of  a,  conipany  w^ 
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appointed  to  command  a  division.  Another  Divisional 
Commander,  who  had  just  been  chosen  from  the  ranks,  refused 
to  sign  the  papers  which  were  put  before  him.  "  My  signature 
is  too  important,  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy," 
was  his  explanation — although  his  true  reason  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  that  he  had  never  learned  to  write. 

The  Bolshevik  fanatics  have  delivered  Russia  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  by  systematically  destroying  her  fighting  power  from 
the  very  first  days  of  the  Revolution.  They  did  not  care  how 
far  they  humiliated  their  country,  as  long  as  they  saw  any 
hope  of  attaining  their  Utopian  aims.  The  Germans  have 
made  a  bargain  with  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  but  the  latter  have 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  their  remembering  Schiller's 
phrase  :  "  The  Moor  has  done  his  duty,  the  Moor  can  go." 
After  having  destroyed  Russia's  Army,  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
are  now  imploring  the  proletariat  to  defend  the  Revolution 
(not  Russia)  against  the  invader,  for  they  now  see  that  the 
Germans  have  no  intention  of  allowing  anarchy  and  mob  rule 
to  reign  at  their  doors. 

The  once  mighty  Russian  Empire  is  falling  to  pieces,  struggUng 
in  the  grasp  of  anarchy.  The  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  foe,  and  under  the  Bolsheviks  no  one  can  be  sure  of  life 
or  property. 

The  Revolution  was  spoken  of  by  Russia's  Allies  as  a  victory 
for  democracy.  Little  did  Western  Europe  know  of  conditions 
in  Russia,  if  it  failed  to  understand  from  the  very  beginning 
that  this  Revolution  was  nothing  but  ^  servile  revolt  such  as 
we  read  of  in  ancient  Roman  history.  For  us  Russians  there 
were  no  illusions.  When  the  Tsar  abdicated,  the  Commander 
of  my  regiment,  addressing  his  assembled  officers,  said  that  the 
Revolution  was  a  greater  victory  for  Germany  than  any  she 
could  have  achieved  in  the  field.  And  if  the  Allies  rejoiced 
at  Russia's  democratization,  the  Germans  shared  their  joy. 
The  latter  had  taken  good  care  to  spread  the  rumour  that  the 
Tsar  was  contemplating  the  signing  of  a  separate  peace.  The 
other  day  Great  Britain's  former  Ambassador  in  Petrograd, 
Sir  George  Buchanan,  declared  in  a  speech  that  he  wished  to 
contradict  this  rumour,  which  ha4  been  sprea4  in  England. 
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He  said  that,  much  as  the  Tsar  was  to  blame,  he  had  always 
been  a  true  friend  to  the  Allies,  This  is  the  first  time  during 
the  ten  months  which  I  have  spent  in  England  that  I  have  heard 
the  Tsar  accorded  justice.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Sir  George  Buchanan  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  making 
this  statement  before  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  his  words 
will  do  more  to  give  this  country  a  correct  impression  than 
anything  I  can  say.  In  this  country  the  resentment  felt  against 
Russia  for  having  forsaken  the  AlUes  is  naturally  very  bitter  ; 
but  hard  as  it  has  been  for  the  Allies  to  witness  the  Russian 
collapse,  it  has  been  infinitely  harder  for  those  Russians  who 
understood  the  situation,  and  for  those  who  so  hopelessly 
struggled  to  avoid  the  disaster.  Although  they  will  ever 
remember  with  gratitude  the  sympathetic  attitude  and  patience 
shown  by  the  British  public,  they  can  only  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  Allied  Governments  beHeved  Kerensky,  and  did  not 
use  their  powerful  influence  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  Russian 
Army. 

Out  of  date  as  the  Russian  form  of  rule  may  have  been,  and 
useful  as  a  moderate  change  undoubtedly  would  have  proved, 
Russia  is  incapable  of  existing  on  purely  democratic  principles. 
"  Through  anarchy,  sanguinary  and  terrible  anarchy,  to  despot- 
ism "  were  the  prophetic  words  of  Gutchkoff,  an  avowed 
"  revolutionary "  of  1905,  and  a  "  reactionary  bourgeois " 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  of  1917. 

There  has  been  much  talk  over  here  of  Tsarism  having  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  proclaim  the  world-war  as  the  cause 
of  democracy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  original  aim  of  the  war, 
namely,  to  defend  Europe  from  the  conquering  aims  of  an 
aggressive  enemy,  a  cause  which  was  equally  welcome  to 
Tsarism  and  the  democracies  of  the  West,  risks  being  overlooked, 
owing  to  the  vague  and  restless  cry  for  democracy. 

"  Democracy  "  is  a  term  which  has  been  much  abused,  and 
is  often  applied  to  something  which  dangerously  resembles 
Bolshevism.  Instead  of  understanding  the  term  in  its  legiti- 
mate sense — as  applicable  to  States  which  are  governed  by  the 
will  of  their  people,  and  in  which  any  person  may  rise  to  a 
leading  position,  no  matter  what  his  position  by  birth— many 
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now  consider  that  even  a  Government  which  is  controlled  by 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  nation's  representatives  ought 
not  to  have  unlimited  power  to  enforce  its  will.  Sections  of 
the  population  protest  against  governmental  action  whenever 
this  interferes  with  their  own  particular  interests,  forgetting 
that  these  must  give  way  when  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  at 
stake,  A  Government  which  lacks  the  courage  to  use  the 
sternest  measures  with  regard  to  insubordinate  action  gradually 
loses  control  of  the  country,  and  may  some  day  find  itself 
incapable  of  enforcing  its  will.  In  war-time  a  strong  Govern- 
ment becomes  essential ;  and  when  "  democracy  "  is  understood 
in  the  wrong  sense  it  produces  weakness,  and  may  eventually 
lead  the  most  powerful  country  to  defeat.  It  would  be  very 
much  easier  to  defeat  Germany  were  her  rulers  to  consider 
the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  different  sections  of  her 
population. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  new  social  problems  are  arising  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  them,  but  they 
should  be  left  for  discussion  until  this  war  has  been  fought  to 
a  victorious  end.  To  raise  them  is  to  create  friction  between 
different  social  sections  of  the  population,  which  may  easily 
develop  into  class-hatred,  at  a  time  when  the  unity  of  all  classes 
is  vital,  and  when  Germany  is  sure  to  be  worldng  with  all  her 
energy  to  create  such  friction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  Bolshevism  will  be  an 
example  to  all  those  who  originally  admired  it,  and  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  desire  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  should  be  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Allied  Governments.  The  anarchical 
principles  of  Bolshevism  are  a  danger  to  nations  and  to  humanity. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  be  clear  upon  one  point,  namely 
that  political  freedom  (even  in  its  most  exaggerated  form) 
and  the  methods  of  Russia's  present  rulers  have  nothing  in 
common.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  began  by  proclaiming  that  they 
were  Socialists  of  the  newest  type  ;  but  they  have  since  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  have  openly  declared  a  class  war  against  the 
hated  bourgeoisie,  even  going  so  far  as  to  admit  that  they  consider 
only  the  proletariat  has  a  right  to  power,  property,  or  even  life. 
They  have  roused  the  ignorant  masses  against  the  educated 
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minority  by  the  aid  of  bribes  and  promises,  while  they  them- 
selves are  powerless  to  cope  with  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy 
which  they  have  spread.  Sane  elements  are  for  the  moment 
incapable  of  accomplishing  anything  without  foreign  assistance, 
and,  owing  to  the  follies  of  the  past  year,  the  war  for  Russia 
has  been  hopelessly  lost.  Russia's  "  democratization,"  and  the 
fear  of  a  counter-revolution,  have  reduced  the  country  to  its 
present  helpless  condition,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  educated  classes  to  prevent  it.  Now  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  fighting  the  enemy,  but  of  saving  what  is  left  to 
be  saved  of  Russia,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  murder  and 
robbery. 

Can  the  Allies  help  or  can  they  not  ?  Much  is  spoken  of  a 
Japanese  enterprise  in  Siberia,  but  that  can  have  little  influence 
on  affairs  in  European  Russia.  Southern  Russia,  led  by  the 
Ukrainian  Rada,  which,  though  SociaHstic  in  its  views,  wished 
to  be  independent  of  the  Bolshevik  despotism  and  its  destructive 
anarchy,  has  already  been  thrown  into  the  enemy's  arms  through 
the  impossibility  of  finding  aid  against  the  Bolsheviks  elsewhere. 
Finland  appealed  to  the  Allies — to  her  blood-relation  Sweden, 
who  might  have  helped  her,  especially  if  the  Entente  had  used 
its  influence — but  the  fear  of  her  own  Socialists  prevented 
Sweden  from  interfering.  There  again  Germany  was  ready  to 
help,  and  will  take  good  care  to  profit  by  her  intervention. 
The  Baltic  Provinces,  which  have  never  felt  Russian,  and  were 
only  hnked  to  Russia  by  their  loyalty  to  the  Tsar,  have  endured 
endless  sufferings  from  the  Bolsheviks  and  are  also  gladly 
accepting  the  Germans'  aid — the  latter  having  come  as  friends 
and  hberators. 

For  Russia  the  situation  is  appalling ;  it  is  evident  that 
Germany  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  dismember  and  dominate 
her  in  the  time  to  come  ;  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
AlUes  were  to  come  to  her  support,  the  so-called  bourgeois 
classes  would  do  their  best  to  organize  at  least  an  economical 
resistance  to  the  Germans  in  whatever  may  remain  of  Russia 
when  order  has  at  last  been  restored.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Allies  to  help  Russia  ;  but  I  venture  to  express  my  opinion 
that  if  any  help  is  to  be  given  now,  the  Allies  must  regard  the 
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Bolsheviks  as  their  enemies.  To  send  them  congratulations 
and  wishes  for  the  realization  of  their  ideals  of  freedom,  as 
President  Wilson  has  chosen  to  do,  can  only  have  one  result : 
that  of  throwing  all  the  sane  and  decent  elements  of  the  country 
into  the  welcoming  arms  of  their  former  enemy. 
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